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HERR RICHTER is to conduct the Mors et Vita | 
at Birmingham. Fortune in the form of a British | 
jury has this time favoured the Teuton. 


EB | 


THE late Charles Reid’s collection of violins has | 
been dispersed. It contained a Stradivarius and | 
an Amati of some value. ° 


HX 
MR D’ALBERT’S new overture originally an- 


nounced for performance on 18th inst., was deferred 


at the last moment till a later date, Owing: to the | 


, piano, which is exhibited by’ Messrs Pleyel, Wolf, 


“generally elegiac character of the scheme.” 
ed 
THE death is reported from Boulogne of the once 
famous tenor, Alexander Reichhardt. He was the 
composer of the still popular song, “Thou art so 


near.” 
ed 


A PaRIs correspondent states that the Paris 
opera is in so critical a condition that hopeless 
financial failure is predicted. Disastrous operatic 
enterprise is not confined to England. 

bo lie 


MADAME Parti recently declined the pressing 
invitation of a Chicago audience to sing “ Home, 
Sweet Home” in the Prison Scene in Faust. The 
Chicago people also are, it seems, unkind to M. 
Gounod. 

Hx D 

IN the Manuscripts Department of the British 
Museum has just been arranged an exhibition of 
MSS. relating to musical history. The collection 


| and Co. 


THE first suggestion of the hall devoted to music | 
| is inevitably related to exteriors rather than to | 


— gs 


interiors and tonic qualities. Few who enter it 
| will have realised fully the capacities of the piano 
as an article of furniture. It appears in an endless 


| variety of guises—in all sorts of material from 
ebony to satin wood, and with all sorts of decora-., 
tion, from plain carving to splendours of gilt and | 


paint, and ingenuities in enamel and mosaic. One 
, wonders if it would ever be possible to live on 
terms of intimacy with such royal instruments ; 
profanation by any vulgar tunes is altogether out 


of the question. 
ae .) 


ONE centre of attraction is, of course, Chopin’s 


It is a small-sized grand, and is said to 


_have been the instrument on which many of his 


more important works were composed. It will be 
remembered that Chopin’s taste in the matter of 


| pianos varied with his mood. When he was out 


| of sorts and—as he phrased it—wished to find 


sound in the piano, he preferred an Erard; but 
“when the sound was in himself,” he preferred a 
Pleyel. To meet with it in‘the exhibition is very 


| like stumbling across a poem in a sale ere 


| never a pianist. 


Oe & 


THE superb mechanism of many of the instru- | 


ments is the more striking when it is remembered 


that it is not yet ten years since the supposed cen- | 


tenary of the piano was celebrated in. one of the 
Italian cities, and that Mozart was a harpsichordist, 
From Cristofori—if indeed he can 


_ be credited with its invention—to the complex 


comprises early illuminations and drawings of | 


musical instruments; specimens of the notation 


known as neumata, or neumes, of which the Museum | 
| thought of Liszt ? 
manuscripts illustrating notations written on two, | 
three, four, five, and six lines ; choral books; the | 


possesses examples as old as the tenth century ; 


early ballad and instrumental music of England ; 
and specimens of autograph music by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Handel, Cooper, Lawes, 
Jenkins, Purcell, Boyce, Bishop, Carissimi, Rossini, 
and other masters. 
1 we \ 

THE attempt to solve the secret of the conjunc- 

tion of inventions and music in one exhibition has 


specimens of the present Exhibition, represents an | 
advance of incalculable importance, not only in its | 
| bearing upon technique, but in its relation to the 


whole development of music. It contains the 


secret of the superiority of Rubenstein to Clementi | 


and Dussek. Poor Clementi! what would he have 


I oo 


THE original ideas at the Inventions are not 


| confined to exhibits of base mechanic use. There 


are at least two pianos with novel features that are 
worthy of notice. One has an educational intent, 


| that of facilitating note-learning by the device of 
' engraving the stave upon the keyboard, each note 


added a new zest to life for philosophically disposed | 


minds. Apparently the principle is that of an olive 
with the wine, though there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to which is which. 
a 
A LARGE proportion of the visitors go to see one 
department only, and pass into the other only when 
they become jaded and wish to recover tone. To 
a musician a few moments amongst the whirr and 
rattle of machinery is amply sufficient to make 
even the jangling of rival pianos seem harmonious ; 
while many of those who have come to see the 


bearing the sign by which it is represented on 
paper. Teachers wiil probably question the value 
of this as tending to divide the pupil’s attention 
and to delay the inevitable task of memorising. 
For young pupils, however, any such graphic repre- 


' sentation as this could hardly fail to be helpful. 


latest turnip-cutter are at their wit’s end in the hall | 


devoted to music. It is evident that not a few of 


them are of Bottom’s opinion :— 
‘*T have a reasonable good ear in music, 
Let’s have the tongs and the bones.” 


x & ® 


THERE may be too much invention in the Inven- 
tions. 
engagements remarked that Strauss’ merry players 
from Vienna will no doubt add a charm to the 
moonlight nights, but that the King of Siam’s 
musicians would be more likely to promote a canine 
barcarolle. Siam has hitherto been chiefly remark- 
able for twins. 


ment not be framed on the method of the impre- 


_ sario, who wrote to a famous tenor for his terms, 


A visitor in looking over the prospective | 


These we know ; but its music has | 
all the terrors of the unknown. Could the engage- | 


saying, “as I have never heard your voice, please 
send your photograph”? 


i I a 


THE second instrument attempts by ingenious 
mechanical devices to lessen the strain of the wires 
on the framework, and to obtain greater permanence 
in the matter of tune. | Scientific reasons are ad- 
duced by the inventor for every part of his novel 
construction ; and in these days of trade enterprise, 
opportunity should not long be lacking to bring it 
to the test of experience, The amount of mechani- 
cal genius that has been applied to the construction 
of pianos is little short of marvellous, and musicians 
who are concerned only to produce sweet tones 
rarely realise what they owe to the inventors’ 
practical and often non-musical capacity. 


a 


THE enterprising committee, in searching for 
attractive exhibits from China to Peru, have over- 
looked the quill with which Meyerbeer wrote the 
score of the “ Huguenots.” This relic has just been 
presented to the Naples Conservatory, which had 
previously been enriched with quills of Scarlatti 
_ and of Cimarosa. It is not said how much of it 
_ remains ; but there may be boundless possibilities 
of inspiration in the stump. Did not Schumann 
| preserve a pen that he had found on Beethoven’s 
grave for any specially solemn musical function ? 


Se 








THE Emperor of Germany maintains the tra- 
dition of the Royal House of Prussia as sponsor to 
music and the drama. We hear of him recently 
complimenting Madame Essipoff; and Minnie 
Hauk, who appeared at the Opera House, Berlin, 
on the 18th ult., had the &/a¢ of playing to royalty. 
From the Emperor downward, the Berliners have 
a considerable capacity for stage enthusiasm, and 
| certain great theatrical periods, as, for example, 
when Sontag fluted all hearts away, are still re- 
membered. 


POR , 


THE first commemoration of Handel in West- 
| minster with its 500 performers has become 
quite an insignificant record by contrast with 
the great Crystal Palace choruses. When the 
Palace opened, 15co began to sing; in 1857 the 
Handel choruses numbered about 2500; and in 
1859 nearly 4000 performers took part in the festi- 
val. This may now be regarded as the established 
| number for a big performance, the preparations for 
the commemorative festival in June being on the 
same grand scale. 


Ses 


A PERFORMANCE of this magnitude suggests the 
traditional remark of one of Handel’s contempo- 
| raries—“ You ought to have Salisbury Plain for 
your music-hall, armies for your chorus, and artil- 
lery for your kettle-drums.” A Woolwich infant 
| would have a fine sforzato effect. 


Fae 


| THIS time, however, the advance in pqpular 
‘musical culture admits of an increase in vocal 
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quality without any diminution in quantity, and 
great pains are being taken in the selection and 
training of vocalists. There is dole amongst super- 
annuated sopranos and tenors, and amongst the 
innumerable aspirants to choral fame, who sing by 
ear rather than by note — orecchianti, as the 


Italians call them. But the stricter this process of | 


weeding out, the better —witness, the disastrous 
silences and slate-pencil squeaks in the ordinary 
performances of higher choral passages. 


FSF 


WHERE so much depends upon generalship, it is 
satisfactory to know that the baton‘will be wielded 
by so able a conductor as Mr Manns. His enthus- 
jasm and energy, and the ease with which he makes 
his personality felt in an orchestra, are well known ; 
and the power he displayed in response to the 
sudden call to take Sir Michael Costa’s place at the 
last festival won general admiration. He has 
certainly an enviable post ; the thrill of a responsive 
chorus and orchestra of such vast dimensions must 
count for a good deal in the sum of human pleasures, 
despite the physical strain. Mr Manns has never 
learned to spare himself, and there is a certain 
fascination in watching the rhythmical sway of his 
musicianly hair, whether the music itself be good, 
bad, or indifferent. He will assuredly bring out all 
that there is of good in the performers, for he is pre- 
¢minently a conductor who conducts—not one of 
the innumerable host comparable to that French 
officer who panted along in the rear of his charging 
regiment, exclayning, “I am their leader; I must 
follow them.” 


wm © © 


SPECIAL arrangements are being made to mini- 
mise the evils attendant upon the fact that the 
great orchestra is made up of metropolitan and 
provincial contingents, who have necessarily to 
do most of their practising under different con- 
ductors, and independently. _ The formation of 
provincial centres, at which the smaller bodies 
can meet for preparatory rehearsal under Mr 
Manns, is likely to simplify the final rehearsals, 
and vastly improve the certainty and steadiness 
of the performances. However generally efficient 
local conductors may be, they have their idiosyn- 
crasies of interpretation; and it is not an easy 
task to break, in one or two rehearsals, the habits 
acquired by the small choral bodies in the course 
of months of isolated practice. 


Ox 


IF one may judge by the various announcements 
of concerts, past, present, and to come, Handel’s 
fame is still in the ascendant. ‘There seems some 
probability that the demand for seats will in the 
present case be unprecedented, and that the 
audience will represent all the more important 
nations, from America to Russia. They come 
to London to hear Handel, as we go to Bayreuth 
to hear Wagner. To those who do not share 
the Handel enthusiasm, the admiration which 
will induce a man to sit through a series of 
concerts begun, continued, and ended with Handel, 
appears a little strained. The infrequent oppor- 
tunity of hearing such massive choral work so 
massively rendered is, however, a strong attraction. 


Bes 


WHEN Handel visited Dublin, on the occasion 
of the first production of the “ Messiah,” it was 
found necessary to issue the request that ladies 
would kindly lay aside their hoops, as the hall 
would then accommodate 150 more persons. It is 
a pity that the pressure upon the Crystal Palace 
space is not likely to result in the publication of an 
edict against crinolets. 


ee 


By the way, why do we persist in the mis-pro- 


Magazine of Music. 
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spelt it, with greater phonetic accuracy, “ Hendel ;” 
and it is surely not too late even yet to give the full 
benefit of the modified a. From the Bononcini and 
Handel rhyme—which one sees still assigned to 
Pope or Swift, instead of to the poet, essayist, and 
stenographer, John Byrom—it would appear that 
the corruption was of contemporary date, the vulgar 


| pronunciation gradually driving out the correct one. 


But the names of most of the great musicians have 
suffered in their passage into current speech, and 
Handel without his modification at least suffers in 
good company. In how many different ways, for 
instance, do we pronounce the name of Dvérak : 
The present commemoration affords a good pretext, 
if one be needed, for a return from Handel to 
Haendel. 


| 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY has not been happy in its 


_ distribution of honorary musical degrees on other 


occasions than the present. One is reminded that, 
when in 1734 Handel visited Oxford, his friends 
wished him to accept the profferred honour. The 
doctorate, however, involved the expenditure of 
£100, and the suggestion was received with a 
splutter of broken English: “ Vat de dyfil I trow 
my money away for dat vich de blockhead vish. | 
no vant.” 
6S 

WITH the death of Dr Ferdinand Hiller there 
has been lost an interesting link in musical con- 
tinuity. Hiller was a pupil of Hummel, who in 
turn was a pupil of Mozart ; and when Hiller was 
a youth of fifteen his master took him to the bed- 
side of the dying Beethoven. It is doubtful 
whether, with the exception of Sir Jules Benedict 
and Franz Liszt, there is now living another musi- 
cian who has seen Beéthoven. 


X OH 


HILLER had been for thirty-five years the most 
prominent figure in Cologne—that most musical 
city by the Rhine. Like Schumann, who dedicated 
to him his pianoforte concerto, Hiller united the 
functions of composer, pianist teacher, and critic. 
In England hehas had but a narrowreputation, being 
better known to readers of musical literature than 
to concert-goers. It is fourteen years since a can- 
tata of his was produced at Birmingham, and it is 
now wholly forgotten. He also played at the 
Crystal Palace in 1872. What he lacked in popu- 
larity was doubtless made up in local influence, 
and a few of his pupils have made some figure in 
the world. 

wrx 

HILLER’S sympathies were what was to be ex- 
pected in a friend of Mendelssohn ; but though he 
confessed that the bulk of Wagner’s music was dis- 
tasteful to him he claimed to stand above personal 
prejudices, and had gladly produced the Meister- 
singer prelude and other Wagnerian pieces at his 
concerts. The fact is possibly a redeeming one, 
when we overlook the slight sense of disproportion 
implied in pluming oneself on having actually pro- 
duced a masterpiece. 

ro % 


WE learn from the committee charged with the 
organisation of the free concerts in the Toynbee 
Hall, Whitechapel, that the number of applicants 
for admission now exceeds the capacity of the Hall. 
At first the committee adopted the original method 
of giving away twice as many tickets as there were 
seats, and then barely succeeded in getting together 
an audience worth singing to. \The concert recently 
given by Mr Francesco Berger included a Beet 
hoven sonata for violin and piano, and some songs 
rather above the concert-room level, so that there 
is evidence here of the sufficiency ‘of one gospel of 
music for rich and poor. 


x= ® 
THE face of Mr Brinsley Richards will be missed 





at many on Eistedfodd. At these song-contests the 


nunciation of the great maestro’s name. Addison | deceased musician was a leading spirit, and stood 





high in the favour of his musical countrymen. |p 
London Mr Richards was esteemed alike as 
teacher and as a man who performed unpreten. 
tiously much useful work. Some of his part songs 
are much affected by provincial choirs, and his 
patriotic “God bless the Prince of Wales”~of 
which, in a musical or other sense, it is impossible 
to say much that is good—will probably hold his 
name in memory for a few generations. After all 
this is more than can be said of greater writers, 
who might well barter their laborious compositions 
for one song that lived on the lips of the people. 


Co - e o 


WITHIN the past year Mr Richards was some. 
what virulently attacked by his compatriots of the 
Welsh press, for venturing to deduct a few centuries 
from the age of Welsh music. The crude national 
sentiment of these writers was wounded by an 
honest attempt to write veracious history. Mr 
Richards considered—and most people will agree 
with him—that the idea that the Welsh were able 
to write music in score in the sixth century was 
ridiculous. He had the courage to suggest to 
Welshmen that this myth should be handed over 
to the bards and harpers. 


BH ¥ 


THE proposal to erect a monument to Tartini 
in his birthplace, Pirano (Istria), will in all pro- 
bability find an adequate response, if only on the 
score of the 77i/lo del Diavolo which he himself 
thought to be the best of all his compositions. Sir 
Thomas Brown’s dictum that ‘“‘we are something 
more than ourselves in sleep,” might find some 
support in this sonata heard in dream and written 
down on awaking. The case has more than one 
literary parallel—notably in Coleridge’s fine lyrical 


fragment, Kubla Khan. 


oe 


THE fact that, in his dream, Tartini imagined 
that he had made a compact with the devil, is 
suggestive of Coleridge in another regard. Lamb 
once jocularly suggested to him that he should 
discuss the problem “ whether it was possible for 
a man to fall from grace and he himself be un- 
aware of it.” With all respect for the Z77//o del 
Diavolo, it must be admitted that his Satanic 
majesty obtained Tartini at a very cheap rate. 
Like some other royal personages, however, he 
appears to have a weakness for the violin. The 
artist who painted Paganini’s portrait, afterwards 
averred that the devil guided his hand. However 
that may be, it was his only good work. 


CES 


THE remarkable elasticity of Sir Julius Bene- 
dict’s constitution has proved superior to the disease 
which recently laid him prostrate. His host of 
friends learn with gladness that he is now passing 
through the stage of convalescence, and that 
arrangements are being formed for another of the 
annual concerts which have been a feature of the 
musical season for over half a century—the forth- 
coming “ benefit” will be regarded with special in- 
terest. It will have dramatic as well as musical 
features, and will take place on or about June 23, 
when it is hoped Sir Julius will be able to greet his 


friends once more. 
OHG 


Most people who have made the pilgrimage to 
Weimar have learned how jealously the relics of 
Goethe wéfe regarded by his grandson. Walter 
Goethe, who was the last male descendant cf the 
poet, died recently at Leipzig. His life hardly ful- 
filled its youthful promise, and the trite observation 
that a great name is a dangerous inheritance was 
justified in his case. He was not without distinc- 
tion as a musician, having been the pupil and 
friend of Mendelssohn. In fact, some of Men- 
delssohn’s sunniest moments were passed in Walter 
Goethe’s society, and no one grieved more deeply 
when Mendelssohn's life went out. 
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WALTER GOETHE tried his powers in his various 
forms of musical composition, and in one of Schu- 
mann’s criticisms there is praise given to a slight 
pianoforte composition, while much is expected 
from the composer’s industry. Schumann with 
somewhat more caution than was usual with him, 
however, would not say whether the Goethean 
blood ran in the composer’s veins. It is expected 
that the posthumous writings of the poet which 
have long been guarded at Weimar will now be 
generally available. 

SS 


M. GOUNOD is reported to have said that he 
would not now go to Birmingham to conduct the 
first performance of Mors e¢ Vita, and would, in- 
deed, never again‘set foot in England. This is 
doubtless spoken under a natural irritation. at the 
judgment in Mrs Weldon’s suit. When M. Gounod 
has become accustomed, to a sentence to pay 
£10,000 suspended over him he will hardly regard 
with asperity the whole English musical public, 
whose treatment of him has not being wanting in 
generosity and whose surprise at the judgment is 
as real as his own. Besides M. Gounod has more 
oratorios on hand, and where will he find a market 
for them like the English one ? 


Oe 


THE pruning knife has been applied to parts of 
“ Nadeshda,” with a result favourable to the life of 
the opera. There was on the first representation 
an obvious need of compression to save time as 
well as to bring the incidents into closer relation. 
The scene for Ostap and the serfs in Act I. has 
been abridged, and in Act IT. a subordinate solo has 
been dispensed with. Act III. has yielded most to 
the knife, there being from this part four large 
excisions, and from Act IV. there have been cuts 
hardly less important. Mr Thomas is not a frugal 
musician, or there would be less to pare. 


SOS 


MR HAWEIS is in many ways an interesting per- 
sonality, and whether he is descanting on old 
violins, gossiping about the musicians of the past 
quarter of a century, or speaking from his own 
pulpit, he is always piquant if not always per- 
suasive. On a recent Sunday he is reported to 
have said in reference to Eliphaz, the first of Job’s 
comforters, ‘‘ Now Eliphaz had once said a good 
thing. Then he said it again, and it was not so 
good. Still he kept on saying it till it was no good. 
Nowadays Eliphaz would be a very good specimen 
of a dull clergyman.” 

Oe H 

It appears that Mr Franke’s project for giving 
six performances of “Tristan und Isolde” has 
failed. On this subject Mr Franke writes : 


DEAR SIR,—The Guarantee Fund not having 
reached the amount that was required, I am re- 
luctantly compelled to abandon the scheme of 
German Opera for this season. The realization of 
this scheme at some future time shall, however, 
receive my continued attention and the kind sup- 
port which I have already met with, and which 
Promises to extend in gourse of time, makes me 
feel confident of ultimate success.— Yours faith- 
fully, H. FRANKE. 

2 Vere Street, London, W., 

May sth, 1885. 
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THIS failure of good intention is to be regretted, 
but it is neither surprising nor discouraging. 
Operatic enterprise at present rests upon a popu- 
lar desire. for catching music, theatrical bustle, 
and novelty of setting. With all our progress, 
opera is yet taken primarily as a passing amuse- 
ment of a fairly exciting kind. The serious in- 
terest in it as a progressive art capable of com 
pelling the listener to high imaginative delights 
will follow. When a great art nature like Wagner 
arises with something to say to mankind, the ear 
of the world is only closed for a space. We could 








wish that all good musical schemes were as certain | 


of ultimate success as is Mr Franke’s. 
Soe 

MEANTIME the tone of the press towards Wagner 
is everywhere altering. We are learning the lesson 
of the past that no one is entitled to write the 
double bar of general musical production, and say 
in effect that the whole gospel of music has been 
summed up by masters who, it may be, underwent 
a similarly philistinish contemporary criticism. 
The tendency to run into schools and to regard 
taste as an ultimate governing principle has to be 
constantly checked. The one fatal feature in any 
musical work, is of a verity, not originality, or 
straining towards originality, but self-satisfied 
commonplace. And it is this commonplace which 
unhappily finds its readiest reward in the stirring 
of the general ear, and receives the telling en- 
dorsement of financial success. 

FSF 

Ir German opera is a thing of the future, opera 
in Italian seems really a thing of the past. With 
all its irrationality and perfunctory stage manage- 
ment, it might well have been saved by its fine 
vocalisation, often the very ravishment of sound. 
Perhaps it will return to us with an infusion of 
fresh blood from northern veins. Boito’s “ Me- 
fistofele” is a virile product, the work of an artist 
and self-critic who has felt the latest influences ;* 
and Sgambati, the pupil of Liszt, is drawing ex- 
pectation towards him by his fine and original 
symphonic works recently produced in Rome. 


SOS 

MR MANNS has a genius for organising the 
great forces which Berlioz’s ‘conceptions demand. 
There are parts in the “’Be Deum” which outdo 
the “Tuba mirum” in their distracting qualities, 
and that is saying much. Never before was music 
written laying so much responsibility on the con- 
ductor, and the numerous stories Berlioz gives of 
the failure of his great ideas, by the wavering of 
the conductor at critical points, are very in- 


telligible. 
PES 


SOMETIMES there was more than wavering if we 
are to believe Berlioz. At the first performance 
of the “Requiem” under Habeneck, that con- 
ductor dropped his baton, quietly pulled out his 
snuff, and began to take a pinch at the critical bar 
in the “Tuba, mirum,” where the tempo changes 
and the brasses launch forth in their terrible fan- 
fares across the orchestral spaces. But Berlioz 
had kept his eye on him, and rushing in front gave 
the necessary slow beats and saved the piece. Any 
one who knows the work must admire Habeneck’s 
tremendous courage or tremendous density in paus- 
ing for snuff at that passage. Mr Manns probably 
knows the work better than any living musician, 
but he is too anxious about his score on the one 
hand and his distant trombones on the other, to 
indulge his special idiosyncracies. 


9 SS 


A NEw YORK correspondent writes to us regard- 
ing the recent production of Mr Mackenzie’s 
oratorio :— 

‘“*The most interesting event of the month was the 
performance of the ‘ Rose of Sharon,’ by the New York 
Chorus Society, Theodore Thomas conducting. There 
is a feeling of disappointment with this last work of the 
Scottish composer. The subject matter of the book is here 
taken as an erotic drama kept in the good opinion of the 
Lord Chamberlain and the religious sentiment of England 
by a prologue and epilogue. There is nothing new in the 
application of the dramatic idea to the canticles. In the 
present case the novelty comes from a mass of extraneous 
matter. This additional matter has influenced the com- 
poser for good in some instances, but also I think for 
evil. It has certainly spun out the work, and brought 
incongruity into the music by compelling frequent change 
from the dramatic to the epic; for, where Mackenzie is 
dramatic he is generally modern, when epic he is old- 
fashioned. One expects so much from Mackenzie, who 
has shown so completely his ability to write great music, 
that complaints of this sort are apt to hasten out before 








the well-deserved praise. I am quite sure that on a 
second hearing, the ‘Rose of Sharon’ will improve, as 
all great work does. The work was performed in a fairly 
creditable manner, excepting towards the close, when 
there was a distinctly languid feeling pervading all 


concerned.” 
Bw BU 


THE reasons for conferring a university honorary 
degree are very often of a subtle character, con- 
ceived in mystery and wrought out in astonishment. 
To consider the merits of those selected for dis- 
tinction were to be too curious. The Public Orator, 
whose business it is to post himself up for an 
accurate exposition of each case, is seldom clear 
himself, his performance generally being a marvel 
of tortured ingenuity. It must often have happened’ 
that the man whom the Convocation delighted to 
honour has felt that he had _ no claim, on the public 
reasons given, to wear the robes and assume the 
new dignity. This, of course, tends to cheapen 
such honours, and relates itself to the fact that 
much learning and art have flourished in the world, 
not by the aid of Universities, but in spite of them. 

co oI») 

IN adding Herr: Richter to the Doctorate the 
Convocation of Oxford have been consistent with a 
tradition of inconsistency. It would seem as if they 
arose from their slumbers every now and again, 
and said, Lo! let us honour a musician, and forthwith 
called upon the most prominent man of the time to 
come and be clothed in the resplendent gown. 
Now, Herr Richter has at this time a certain 
temporary prominence in the public view. He 
commands a splendid orchestra, and is enlisted in 
musical enterprises, which, just because of their 
impermanent character, are receiving an exceptional 
amount of immediate notice. Moreover, Herr 
Richter as yet holds visiting rank; if he had 
laboured amongst-us for a quarter of a century like 
Mr Manns and many other musicians that might 
be named, he would not have come within the 
honouring purview of Convocation. There is a pro- 
verb—but it is somewhat musty. 

: Se 

If there were any demonstrable method in the 
conferring of such dignities, or any attempt to mark 
relative places in the musical world, the recent act of 
Convocation could not be defended even by those 
who warmly declare Herr Richter’s conspicuous 
abilities. But it can only be regarded as an unpre- 
meditated act, brought about by a chance combina- 
tion of influences ; and while desiring that the Uni- 
versity should temper its desire to honour the musical 
profession with some discrimination, we can gladly 
admit that Herr Richter is worthy of all the honour 
it can bestow. He has a great, perhaps an un- 
rivalled knowledge of orchestral works, and he is a 
supreme manager of orchestral forces. It is gratui- 
tously inept to say that he does not take rank with 
some musicians as composers, or with others as 
artistes. His is a special development of power 
with its accompanying limitations. Among the half 
dozen living men who write symphonies there is 
not one who could do Herr Richter’s work, and the 
immediate point is that it is work well worth 
honouring. 

FHF 

Do not let the qualities that go to make a great 
conductor be underrated. They include the highest 
kind of musical perception, a perfect acquaintance 
with every instrument singly and in combination, 
and the strength of individuality required to fuse 
the units of the orchestra and make his will their 
deed. Herr Richter adds to these, abnormal 
powers of memory. To conduct without score is a 
less rare achievement than formerly, but still it is 
an achievement, and one that would naturally strike 
the imagination of a non-musical Public Orator. 
There are possibly conductors who could match 
him in this. The important thing often is not tbat 
the conductor should or should not have a score, 
but that the players should be provided. It is easy 
to satirise the dignifying of a man who merely 
“beats time.” There are conductors and there are 
animated metronomes. 
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THE new symphony which the directors of the 
Philharmonic Society had commissioned Dyorak to 
write was produced at the concert of April 22, the 
composer conducting. It was a “tirst night” to be 
remembered,— for this symphony belongs to the 
category of great things in music, the number of 
which is but small. It was almost impossible 
adequately to judge of it from a single hearing, but 
the impression left upon the listener was one of 
unmixed admiration for noble thoughts elaborated 
in masterly style, and interwoven with snatches of 
lovely song that linger in the ear. Occasionally 
there are bizarre phrases, with broken snatches of 
melody, and fitful changés of tonality, such as we 
associate with Sclavonic music ; but to say this is 
simply to say that the composer's individuality 
appears in his work. Yet there is nothing spas- 
modic or disjointed in it, for every movement is 
worked out with admirable symmetry and _ skill. 
We may well be proud of a time that has pro- 
duced two such symphony writers as Brahms and 
Dvérak. The first movement, ‘ allegro maestoso,” 
with a lovely second subject, and the ‘ scherzo,” 
which is unusually elaborate, are perhaps the finest. 
There can be little doubt that this magnificent 
work will often be heard again. At the same 
concert Mdle. Kleeberg gave a spirited rendering 
of Weber’s Concertstuck, and Miss Etherington and 
Mr Edward Lloyd sang a very graceful duet, “‘ How 
sweet the Moonlight,” from “ Kenilworth,” a cantata 
written for the Birmingham Festival of 1884 by Mr 
Arthur Sullivan. The last named composer, now 
Sir Arthur, has shown at this and the other Phil- 
harmonic concert what admirable qualities he 
possesses as a conductor. On May 6, the pro- 
gramme was, for once, too long. It included a fine 
performance of Beethoven’s C minor symphony, a 
selection from Berlioz’s “ Romeo and Juliette,” 
music which it was a pity should be given curtailed, 
Dvorak’s characteristic G minor pianoforte concerto 
already heard at the Crystal Palace, cleverly played 
by Herr Franz Rummel, and vocal selections by 
Miss Carlotta I lliott. 

* * * 


At Drury Lane Mr Carl Rosa has fulfilled 
another of his promises by producing Massenet’s 
new opera “ Mangn” for the first time in London. 
For this the previous performances in the provinces 
had been a valuable preparation. The story is by 
no means a pleasing one, in fact it resembles 
“Traviata” with the pathetic part left out. Mme. 
Marie Roze invested the frail Manon with all the 
charm possible, and secured a veritable triumph by 
her singing of the sprightly but rather common- 
place air, specially written for her by the composer, 
and introduced in the scene of the Cour de la 
Reine, “List, ‘tis the voice of youth.” Some of 
the prettiest music is in the second act, and there is 
a beautiful arr for Des Grieux, the lover, sung by 
Mr Maas, with that rich tenor voice and excellent 
cantabile style of his, “With fancy’s eye.” Mr 
Ludwig and Mr Charles Lyall also did excellent ser- 
vice in this opera. ‘The music, without being great, 
is full of grace and tunefulness. The influence of 
Wagner is traceable in the orchestrations and in the 
occasional use of the /ez¢mott/, but Massenet does 
not believe in the abolition of “airs,” and he allots 
them most equitably to all the principal characters. 
The remaining performances of the month have been 
principally made up of repetitions of the two 
successful operas, ** Nadeshda” and “ Manon,” and 
the production of “ Mignon,” with Mme. Gaylord, 
who for some time had been absent from the ¢voufe, 
as the heroine. She sang and acted most earnestly, 
and well deserved the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded her. It might be well if the applause were 
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always as genuine, for on certain evenings the pre- 
sence of an offensively noisy c/ague has been too 
perceptible. For this, however, Mr Carl Rosa is 
probably not responsible. 


+ .4 @ 


Though “Jason” does not contain Mr A. C. 
Mackenzie’s best music, the work hardly merits 
the treatment to which it was subjected, both on 
its first production at the Bristol Festival, and at 
the concert of Mr Geaussent’s Choir in St James’ 
Hall on May 13. The book by Mr Grist of the 
Crystal Palace is cleverly conceived, and affords 
abundant opportunities for varied musical treat- 
ment. The long and graceful duet between Medea 
and Jason was admirably rendered by Mme. 
Albani and Mr Santley, and a scena expressly 
composed for Mr Edward Lloyd, “ ‘The unarmed 
minstrel’s lay,” though hardly worthy of the com- 
poser’s reputation, pleased greatly by the fervour 
and finish of its delivery. The very numerous 
choir sang the choruses, in the main, creditably, 
but the performance, as a whole, suffered greatly 
by Mr Geaussent’s evident inexperience as an 
orchestral conductor. Indeed it was a pity that, 
with Mr Mackenzie present, the baton had not 
been surrendered, as it might have been gracefully, 
to him. The second piece, “ Dvérak’s Patriotic 
Hymn, dedicated with feelings of deep gratitude to 
the English people,” went better as the composer 
conducted ; but the singing was sadly wanting in 
the passion and extrain that this noble apostrophe 
to his “motherland,” Bohemia, demands. Mendels- 
sohn’s unfinished ‘‘ Loreley” music concluded the 
programme, and in this Mme. Albani’s rich voice 
and splendidly dramatic style were conspicuously 
displayed. 

ee * 


So far there have been no very startling novelties 
at the Richter concerts, but these are now firmly 
established in the public favour, and London 
amateurs are well contented to hear again that 
marvellous “Tanhauser” overture, interpreted as 
it is under the Viennese conductor’s eye and hand 
and to listen to the excerpts from the “ Nibelungen 
Ring” and Beethoven’s symphonies, in conducting 
which Richter is supreme. Brahm’s “ Rhapsody” 
for solo (Miss Lena Little), male chorus, and or- 
chestra, though marked by much scholarship, and 
a certain dignity of its own, is yet terribly dry. 
Beethoven’s too seldom heard “ Meerestille and 
Gliickliche Fahrt” (by the way, was Beethoven 
ever on the sea?), was given at the concert of May 
11; and “ Komarinskaja,” a rather poor Fantasia 
for orchestra on Russian dances by Glinka, had 
the honour of a first production in England. 


kk 


THE list of concerts with orchestra is not com- 
plete without a reference to Mr Mann’s benefit 
concert at the Crystal Palace on April 25th, and to 
Signor Sarasate’s series of concerts in St James 
Hall. It would be hard to overestimate Mr 
Mann’s services in the cause’ of music in this 
country during the last quarter of a century ; he is 
one whom everybody, musician and amateur alike, 
“ delighteth to honour.” The programme included 
a splendidly perfect performance of Schubert’s un- 
finished B minor symphony, and the “ Verwand- 
lung’s Musik” and closing scene from the first act 
of “ Parsifal.”. The last, solemn and grand as is 
the music, was almost entirely ‘spoiled by the 
faulty intonation of the choir boysengaged. Madlle. 
Kleeberg played Mozart’s delicious D minor con- 
certo, and Mdlle. Pauline Cramer, a lady with an 
exceptionally powerful voice, from the Munich 
opera, and Mr Lloyd, Signor Foli, and Mr Watkins 
Mills, gave vocal selections. Mr John Dunn also 
played Ernst’s “ Airs Hongroises” very cleverly. 
Of Signor Sarasate’s concerts, comprising as they 
have done little that is new of importance, it is 
sufficient to say that the Spanish violinist, with 
that sweet tone and romantic style of his, has 
never appeared to greater advantage. J. J. B. 
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N one of his earliest writings George Henry 
Lewes expends some just critical wrath upon 
the use of the term “Romantic.” He finds 

- it employed to cover a multitude of inanities 

and to excuse a thousand faults; but its irremedi- 
able defect was its want of precise meaning. It 
lent itself to a substitution of verbiage for ideas, 
and appeared to classify where there was no real 
perception of the nature of the things to be ranged, 
Since Lewes wrote the term is far from having 
fallen into disuse ; and it certainly has not gained 
in definiteness. Rather has it taken on an addi- 
tional cause of offence by its extension from litera- 
ture to music. To describe an art, which from its 
nature tends to elude verbal statement, by a word 
empty of real significance, seems a peculiarly gra- 
tuitous form of folly. When we are told of the 
“ Romantic” quality in the music of Schumann or 
Chopin we must wonder at the magic of a term 
which appears to make such a remarkable addition 
to our knowledge! And as there may be evolution 
in absurdity as in other things, it is not surprising 
to find certain writers now dubbed as “ ultra-roman- 
tic”—a phrase which has obvious advantages for 
rounding a period without disturbance or augmen- 
tation of sense. 

So far as we know the natural history of the 
term, it sprang into vigorous life in the art-revolution 


.of 1830, when Gautier donned his crimson waist- 


coat as the vestment of a new religion. The 
struggle thus crudely symbolised was essentially 
for the assertion of vital human qualities as against 
bloodless conventions. It was a question whether 
art was to present human beings with a proximate 
fidelity to life, or to maintain the fabricated senti- 
ment and archaic verbal locutions which had de- 
scended from an artificial society, and, appropriat- 
ing the term “classic,” had claimed to possess 
indubitable propriety and exclusive beauty. The 
reaction from this was marked by a literature 
which strove to surcharge with meaning, forms that 
had become void. Everything was set forth, -not 
with a naive faith in its own beauty, but with a 
vehemence of imaginative presentation. Human 
life was read into external nature, painting took its 
colours from poetry, and music its tones from litera- 
ture. There was a desire to make simple things 
throb with passion; men felt in superlatives and 
pushed expression to the verge of exhaustion. Yet 
however fitly the term “Romantic” might be used 
as a label for this intellectual phase, it plainly did 
nothing to expose essential qualities ; and as Lewes 
complained, it has been so employed as to cover 
examples of art that are elsewhere separately de- 
scribed as classic and romantic. 

If one had shortly to justify the application of 
the two terms to literature, one might say that 
classic verse—that is, speaking not of the product 
of a school but of the gyeat antique works—is 
distinguished by the unadorned strength of the 
ideas and the severity of the literary form. The 
ideas presented are few and do not strain against 
the form; they have not, as in so-called romantic 
verse, an affluence of subsidiary ideas drawn from 
all regions of thought, and borne along on a stream 
of enthusiasm that overflows the ancient limits. 
In the one impressiveness is less striven after than 


inevitably obtained by a rigorously simple, or » 


austere presentment of human relations; in the 
other life is seen through a manifold imaginative 
medium that gives colour and spaciousness to the 
fancy. But this is only saying that as life has 
grown more complex, so has literature ; and that 
the keenest pleasure is to be obtained from verse 
which adds the greatest wealth of suggestion to 
the utmost convincing power in its central motive; 
that, whereas a great classic work bears in upon 
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the mind by the sheer weight of its ideas, the verse 

termed romantic touches deep springs of emotion, 
begets reverie or swift mind action, and generally 
excites a complexity of pleasurable feeling in pro- 
portion to its complex art. A division into classic 
and romantic to endure would have to take account, 
less of the character of the ideas, than of their 
mode of presentation ; and, granted equal power in 
the original conception, that product would be 
called romantic which further embodied a variety 
of elements intensely stimulating to the nerve 
centres. “Romanticism,” said Baudelaire, “ is 
simply the modern expression for the beautiful,” 
and if we are to.take beauty in its highest. form 
as that which yields the largest amount of pure 
pleasurable excitement, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the difference between classic and 
romantic beauty is nothing more subtle than that 
between simplicity and complexity. 

The bearing of all this on music is important, 
over and above the advantage of having a vocabu- 
lary that can answer for itself when its value is 
questioned. It is generally held that a change 
came over the spirit of the “musician similar to 
that which affected literature in the yeasty period of 
1830. In the hands of the Italian masters or of 
Haydn, music was not required to know the how 
or why of its existence. It was a certain sequence 
of tones which they had the art to produce, with 
possibilities of agreeably moving the emotions of 
their hearers. But a time came—and as many 
seem to think, a not quite healthy time—when 
music had to exult with our hopes, quiver with our 
vague dreads, or speak with the voice of fate. It 
must not simply please but always possess a mean- 
ing—a meaning which tends to escape into the im- 
palpable, and yet is fraught with a more ardent 
pleasure than if easily grasped. While admitting as 
indisputable the change from mere sensuous sound 
to significance in music, it has to be contended 
that the fastening of the ternt romantic upon the 
modern school assumes an eruptive and, in the 
opinion of hostile critics, a somewhat less than sane 
character for what is a continuous and natural 
growth. Analogues in musical writing are always 
risky, but the phases of poetic production just 
examined are here fairly helpful to elucidation. 
The merit of classic verse is its naked setting forth 
of ideas, and the same is so far true of music, that 
what is admittedly classical as opposed to romantic 
is, if not great in its ideas, certainly simple in its 
art. Bach’s strength may be said to reside in his 
fresh treatment of a few ideas within a well-defined 
form. Haydn took new elements of song into the 
form and expanded it. Mozart had a supreme 
lyrical faculty, and made his whole work sing while 
resting it-upon new splendours of harmony. When 
we come to Beethoven, who is excluded from the 
category of Romanticists, we find a method analogous 
to that of the modern poet. His main themes are 
enriched at every turn ; the mechanical connecting 
work of his predecessors has been vitalised ; the 
timid tonality has become bold to license ; all has 
been bathed in feeling; the appeal to the emotion 
is sustained in every bar, and the result is, as in 
highly evolved compact verse, a nerve-stimulus of 
a correspondingly complex delight. It would not 
be difficult to show that the musicians who are 
made to answer to the name of Romanticists have 
simply joined the heritage of the past to their own 
original bias. Music in fact is of the arts the least 
dependent on the Zedt-geist. It is carried from 
height to height, when natute produces the re- 
quisitely endowed organism. In strict truth there 
is no place in musical history where the romantic 
spirit could be said to enter: for what we call 
romanticism is nothing more than the ampler 
expression of what Haydn endeavoured to obtain 
when he strove to justify his music to the heart as 
well as to the ear, The greater definiteness 
musical expression has attained, which is, indeed, 
the highest phase of its development, need no more 
be called romantic than Haydn’s “La Reine de 
France” is romantic; the difference is in com- 








plexity, which again has depended upon the stand- 
point of accumulated culture a musician has started 
from as well as on his individual endowment. 

In this view the terms objectivity and subjectivity 
which Lewes prefers as characterising the Southern 
and German music respectively, also give way. 
This division is so far scientific, that it is based on 
racial qualities. Musical genius has, however, a 
way of disregarding general sociologic law. 
Handel’s art was as definite, as unreflective, as that 
of his Italian rival in the celebrated contest. He 
conquered, not by his national subjectivity, but by 
virtue of a larger melodic gift, and a capacity to 
unite musical forces, which, moreover, came to’ him 
through Italian channels. The German Offenbach, 
was French of the French; and we have to-day 
Italians into whom Wagner has breathed the 
breath of life. In the main the Italians have been 
the superior melodists, while the Germans, from 
the political conditions that maintained so many 
courts, which had to be amused with instrumental 


‘music, have had the development of orchestration 


in their keeping. The power to unite melody with 
instrumental harmony has constituted their strength, 
but a study of any musician’s life, say that of 
Mozart, shows that references to racial differences 
are peculiarly delusive, T.C.M. 
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NE of the more interesting events at the 
_Opéra-Comique during the past month, 
has been the production of the Massé- 
Barbier version of the “Nuit de Cléopatre.” 

The selection of Théophile Gautier’s oriental 
study, as a subject for operatic treatment, would 
certainly be.the last thing to suggest itself to an 
English reader, despite the evident readiness with 
which it might be turned to brilliant theatrical 
account in respect of scenic accessories. Gautier’s 
literary faculty, like Rosetti’s pictorial faculty, was 
primarily that of a colourist, not of a draftsman ; 
and though in reading the story, the personal 
interest is sufficient to dominate the elaborate 
eastern setting, yet the outlines of his fantasy are 
somewhat too slender and exclusive to balance 
adequately the inevitably increased heaviness of 
a stage environment. Moreover, whatever its 
esthetic value may be, the moral sub-function of 
the story isnot of so obvious a nature as to render 
the free handling of Gautier’s pen easily interpret- 
able in terms of dramatic life. Gautier repre- 
sented as few writers have done that which 
Thackeray has somewhere called “ the Pagan pro- 
test,” and the protest in this case was emphatic 
enough to more than satisfy even the accustomed 
Gallic taste. Cleopatra—whom, by the way, 
Heine termed “that antique Parisienne ”—is a 
heroine in France; in England we are more re- 
strictive in our admiration, or at anyrate more 
reticent in our professions. This admiration, in- 
deed, is only an individual symptom of a much 
wider malady. The East has of necessity for cul- 
tured minds something of the fascination of the 
marvellous, but it would be easy to indicate in 
French fictional and dramatic literature a specific 
vein of pseudo-orientalism. The Parisian roman- 
ticist has shown himself apt to be perversely 
eclectic in his imaginative reproduction of eastern 
life ; it stands to him as a species of Mahomedan 
heaven, the ideal of sensuous charm, of passionate 
abandon, of feverish impulse unchecked by law and 
with perpetual new redemptions from any retribu- 
tive ennui. 

There is nothing unintelligible, therefore, in the 
fact that Victor Massé on his death-bed should 
put the finishing touches to a work of this kind, 
with some assurance that it would prove a success, 





if for no other reason, at. least on the ground of 
the magnificent scope it gives to the scene-painter 
and the property man. It is not given to many 
audiences to resist the seductions of scenes such 
as those on the shores of the Nile under the 
magic of a high-class Parisian eastern sunset, and 
in the marble baths and banquet* hall of a re- 
stored Egyptian palace. Add to these— voluptuous 
dances, choral invocations to the statue of Isis, fans 
of ibis plumes, garlands of flowers, a hero negli- 
gently clad with the skin of a lion which he had 
negligently strangled the night before, and we have 
a few of the accessories which make for popular 
esteem. The setting {left little to be desired, a 
sufficiently poetic eastern flavour being imparted 
without that excess of local colouring which con- 
stitutes the vice of virtuosity. But the wealth of 
accessory matter in relation to the plot is a little 
suggestive of the Greek, who, having invited a large 
gathering of his friends to the funeral of his child, 
felt it incumbent upon him to apologise for the 
smallness of the corpse. A moment's whim, and a 
night’s debauch, in which the interest centres almost 
wholly upon the forecast as to what will be the 
moment’s whim at the end of it, sums up in brief 
the elements of the piece. The subtler psycho- 
logical interest of the story as a story is of a kind 
which is inevitably lost in any stage reproduction, 
there being no ‘hope. of steering an even course 
between dulness and grossness.: Manass¢s — 
which is the operatic name of Gautier’s unsingable 
“Meiamoun, son of Mandouschopsch”—the lion- 
slayer, shoots at a cedar panel, near which Cleopatra 
is lying, an arrow, bearing the message, “I love 
you.”  Prehipephbour, for convenience called 
Bocchoris, fails to apprehend the miscreant, who, 
however, waylays the queen at her baths, and 
flings himself at her feet with the same cry. 
Attracted by his daring, Cleopatra allows him to 
feast with her that night, on the condition that he 

shall die the next day. At the last moment, when 

the day is breaking and the poison awaiting him, 

she relents and pardons him; but the sound of 
Marc Antony’s trumpets shatters the momentary 
happiness. Rather than fly, Manassés seizes the 
cup and drains it to the dregs. Exit Manassés. 

Out of this M. Jules Barbier has constructed three 

acts and four tableaux, which furnish an ample 

theme for an imaginary dialogue between M. Jules 

Barbier and Theophile Gautier, whose resources of 
old-world imprecation were of no mean order. 

Great is the art of expansion, and the success of 
the piece proves how generally indifferent the 

popular mind is to the good or bad literary faculty 

displayed by a librettist. The better qualities of 
Gautier’s work disappear almost as entirely as 

the better qualities of Merrimée’s work disappeared 

in the operatic version of “Carmen.” It is true that 

the musical setting has little to cavjl at and much to 

praise. The languorous elements in the story are 

sympathetically and melodiously handled, and the 

reputation won by M. Massé in his three previous 

operas will be heightened by his posthumous work. 

But if it be asked what constitutes the piece a 

success, the answer is scarcely a satisfactory one as 

a comment upon Parisian taste in opera. What the 

heroines of “ Manon” and “ Carmen” are, Cleopatra 

is; as the heroes of “ Manon” and“ Carmen” 

sacrifice honour and happiness for a wild and 

oblivious passion, so Manassés sacrifices his life. 

It is to be feared that these things have not a little 

to do with the attractiveness of the piece, and that 

it is the “accentuated realism” of one of the scenes 

rather than either libretto or music which will 

make it draw a full house whenever it is put on the 

boards, R. W. 





ANy vocal music that alters or effaces the poet’s mean- 
ing and intention is a failure.— WEBER. 

To cultivate form for its own sake is the concern of 
commerce, not of art; those who devote themselves to 
it may call themselves artists, but they are only dabblers, 
The more intelligent, thoughtful, and cultivated an 
artist, the more refined will be the ideas and feelings 
which he embodies in form,—-F. Liszt, 
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XIV.—JOSEPH JOACHIM. 


N one of her intimate letters of the year 1843, 
Fanny Mendelssohn speaks of the arrival at 
Leipzig of “a> delightful little Hungarian, 
Joachim, who, though only twelve, is such a 

clever violinist that David can teach him nothing 
more, and such a sensible boy that he travelled here 
alone, and lives by himself in the Rhenish Hotel, 
all of which seems quite natural and proper.” If it 
were not a too familiar reference to the greatest 
violinist of the day, this description of him as “a 
sensible boy” might be taken as foreshadowing his 
whole public career. There is attached to Joachim’s 
personality hardly a trace of that episodical interest 
which either springs from qualities not to be de- 
scribed by such a prosaic term as “ sensible,” or 
from the enterprise of concert directors skilled in 
the fabrication of celebrity. We have a full-formed 
Paganini myth; a Liszt myth is obviously shaping 
itself ; but Joachim seems likely to be remembered 
as a musician who began his- career in the best 
society, shunned eccentricities, and moved along 
approved ways presumably with the enviable 
absence of excitement credited to peoples who 
have no history. 

This absence of extraneous interest renders the 
universal recognition of his supremacy as an artist 
all the more striking. There is in the public mind 
only one conception of Joachim, that of a player 
who leads a quartette inimitably, or stands un- 
ostentatiously in front of the orchestra, giving as no 
other can, the solos in Beethoven’s great concerto. 
His violin might be turned to more exciting pur- 
poses, and when he chooses he can outdo the 
showiest professor of mere virtuosity. This, how- 
ever, he is content to take for granted ; technique 
being not an end in itself, but a means of reproduc- 
ing serious and restrained musical thought in a 
pure and lofty way. 

It would probably puzzle the alertest ear and the 
best-informed judgment to find any one character- 
istic on which Joachim’s superiority could be said 
to rest. His art seems the ideal of balanced style. 
Listening critically to other great players—and the 
time is rather plentiful of them—we find that on 
some side their art is less than perfect. One yields 
to excitement ; another lacks power of tone; 
another leaves the imagination something to 
supply in risky feats of bowing and fingering. 
Joachim, though he sometimes seems to surpass 
himself, never falls away from a style of general 
power and finish, that is the nearest approximation 
to perfection we know, furnishing, in fact, the ideal 
by which others are judged. 

The sound basis of education laid by Joachim in 
Vienna under Boehm, qualified him to work by the 
side of David at Leipzig while yet a boy. How far 
his subsequent devotion to classical works is to be 
traced to David’s example, and to Mendelssohn’s all 
powerful influence, and how far to original bias, it 
is impossible to say. The atmosphere of Leipzig is 
on the whole more favourable to eclecticism than 
to the developmient of original power. There has 
always been a tendency to establish a sort of musi- 
cal religion, and to visit with wrath any laxity in 
its observances. Joachim seems to have had no 
temptation to liberalise the current doctrine. Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, furnished the 
materials for his studies, just as they have fur- 
nished the materials for his public performances. 
That the interpretation of what are loosely termed 
“classics” is a lofty enough object it would be 
purposeless to deny; but that this exclusive 
devotion is a virtue to be praised, as is done 
by some writers, as if it had a great moral bearing 
is not to be admitted. The real value of Joachim’s 
work, apart from its pleasure-giving qualities, is in 
its spreading of a taste for music in which the 
mechanism of production is subordinated. Rubin- 
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stein, for example, is always Rubinstein, and his 
individuality colours all the music he renders. 
Joachim seems to bring the listener into the closest 
possible contact with the composer. He has in 
fact impressed upon the public interpretations of 
certain masterpieces which not only seem to possess 
unimpeachable fidelity at the moment, but have 
also helped to form a musical tradition. On the 
whole it is well that our ideal of Bach and Beet- 
hoven should be formed by a player so thoroughly 
penetrated by the spirit of these masters. 
1868 Joachim’s influence has been exercised on a 
host of pupils. As the head of the Berlin Academy 
he has drawn year by year to the capital students 
from all countries, and on the musical side has 
done not a little to further Bismarck’s policy of 
aggrandising Berlin. To his success as a teacher 
testimony has been amply made, and it is easy to 
believe that his reverence for great music, and his 
aversion for meretricious ornament, give him a large 
authority apart from his signal powers as a teacher 
of technique. In Berlin he naturally ranks as the 
leading musician, and honours, social and artistic, 
have been showered upon him. The Oxford degree 
is one of many similar distinctions conferred on 
him. 

During his recent visit to Oxford one of his 
original compositions was produced with every 
symptom of success. His works but seldom appear 
on concert programmes. They follow the well- 
understood lines, the symphonic structure being 
preserved as it has come through Beethoven and 
Schumann. 





Glue and Musica 
Progress. 
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RPHEUS singing to his lute did not over- 
come Cerberus without evoking some 
angry criticism in the language of Hades ; 
and in the progress of music discord has 

waited very closely on harmonious intention. The 
wordy wars waged around Handel, Gluck, and 
Wagner were peculiarly violent discordances, but 
they are part of an ever prevailing tendency to treat 
music as something regarding which all men may 
have a competent opinion. The painter appeals to 
an educated public, and, on the whole, need not 
alter by one touch of the brush any of his works 
under pressure of crude judgment. He is not ex- 
pected to paint in “ popular” colours, or to create 
forms to appeal to an unevolved sense. It is only 
the musician who is told that his art must pleasur- 
ably thrill the auditory nerves of cultured and un- 
cultured ; or, as a bishop once put it, music ought 
to be of a kind to appeal even to an “idiot” who 
chanced to wander into the church. The bishop 
had a very clear opinion as to the musical needs of 
an “ idiot ;” and an equally clear opinion that these 
needs should receive the attention of musicians. 
His contention really holds the germ of all the 
excited and ill-informed writing which musicians 
have had to endure. 

Fortunately or not, music seems to maintain a 
tolerable independence of criticism. The finest 
piece of wsthetics the last century could have pro- 
duced would not have moved Beethoven to alter by 
one semi-quaver any of his symphonies. In fact, 
the musicians have been mostly one-idea’d men, 
with a singular faculty for walking by their own 
inner light. Only in a few cases have the critics 
been met and musicians have added directly to the 
literature of which they have been the fruitful cause 
in others. Gluck, like Handel, left the conduct of 
the controversy chiefly to his partisans, but the 
views he enunciated regarding the nature and scope 
of his art supplied the intellectual sinews of the war, 

The dust has long been held sacred over the 
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records of the Gluck and ‘Piccini contention which 
kept the Paris of 1780 in a ferment ; and far be it 
from us to disturb the deposit. Gluck’s principles, 
however, separate themselves from local and special 
surroundings. They sum up much of the criticism 
produced to-day, and by their modernness add to 
the interest of the otherwise striking figure he makes 
in musical history. 

The strength of intellect and character which 
raised Gluck—the son of a prince’s dependent—to 
the companionship of the most cultured men of 
rank, was of comparatively late development, 
Failure is writ large across the attempts of his early 
period. In Milan his operas in the Italian manner 
had a certain vogue, it is true, but London was 
scornful of them, and Handel shortly disposed of 
them, saying of the composer, “ Ach Gott ! he is an 
idiot ; -he knows no more of counterpoint than mein 
cook.” Still failure, to one who can learn its lessons, 
is more valuable than easy success. It proved so 
to Gluck. Failure forced him to examine his own 
culture and art-methods, to widen the one and to 
reform the other. He studied literature and 
languages, sought the best society of his time, and 
slowly perfected his musical speech. Thus middle 
age was almost upon him before he had found a 
natural and authoritative eloquence ; but then it was 
enforced by the definite intellectual conceptions of 
the function of music which made him a reformer in 
his day, and a surviving influence in ours. 

The Abbé Arnaud—Gluck’s devoted friend and 
mouthpiece-- said that Italian opera was but a 
concert for which the drama furnished the pretext. 
No better definition need be desired. Gluck, who 
combined the Italian feeling for melody with the 
German command of harmony in a degree only 
excelled by Mozart, gradually rose above this 
concert- giving under the name of opera, and 
formed the conception of opera as a large sym- 
metrical emotional agent, strictly developed from 
dramatic action. Accordingly he heightened the 
value of recitative, and strove to put into the arias 
and concerted music, such consistency with the 
motive of the story as was possible within the 
limits of accepted musical form. 
“ Alceste” he states his principles, which may be 
thus summarised : the function of music is that of 
seconding poetry by enforcing the expression of 
the sentiment and the interest of the situations 
without interrupting the action, or weakening it by 
superfluous comment. The overture ought to in- 
dicate the subject and prepare the spectators for 
the character of the piece they are about to see. 
The instruments should be used in proportion to 
the degree of interest and passion in the words. 
Difficulties should not be paraded at the cost of 
clearness. The energy of the action should not be 
interrupted by a disparity between air and recita- 
tative. Rules are to be sacrificed to effect. 

The musical illustrations of these principles were 
set upon by manifold eighteenth century equiva- 
lents of the bishop and the idiot. Gluck triumphed 
in his own person and in his successors. His ad- 
herence to a frigid classic poetry left to Mozart 
the work of humanising the lyric stage, just as his 
acceptance of formal restrictions in his general 
musical scheme left to Wagner the work of liberat- 
ing the opera from rules, that, growing out of the 
misused power of the vocalist, had found a sanction 
in narrowing custom. The battle of pamphlets 
which bulks so largely in all history of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century meant some- 
thing more than the petty rivalry of individuals. 
Progress or stagnation was the challenge: and 
championing the forward ideas, Gluck placed him- 
self in the line of musical continuity. Tracing the 
development of the art to-day, we might overlook 
many musicians whose works are still performed ; 
we could not overlook Gluck. And in the musicians’ 
gallery there should certainly be found between 
Haydn and Mozart the portrait* which George 
Eliot saw in Goethe’s room at Weimar ; a face, 
pitted, plebeian in cast, yet irradiated with genius. 

G. T. 


* See Music Supplement. 
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IV.—ToO AN AMATEUR COMPOSER. 

OU were perfectly right in taking it for 
granted in the letter accompanying your 
music, that the lot of a musical editor is 
by no means a happy one. I am not an 

esoteric Buddhist and have no faith in the 
doctrine of Karma, but I sometimes find my- 
self vaguely speculating as to the nature of the 
enormities, committed in some previous state of 
existence, demanding such an expiation. What- 
ever they may have been I have certainly paid an 
ample penalty. A massive punishment of the good 
old-fashioned type of retribution would be endur- 
able, but the miseries of musical editorshipare subtle, 
acute, intolerable. Thereis nothing so exquisite in the 
Inferno as this elaboration of the chief source of a 
man’s pleasure into a sort of arabesque of torment. 
In the vision with which Addison credits Menippus, 
it is related that, when Jove opened the trap-door 
beside his foot-stool, there rose up such “a hubbub 
of sounds” from the earth-dwellers, that at last he 
flung down the door in a passion and described one 
unfortunate petitioner as “an unreasonable old 
cur.” To adopt the metaphor, it may be said that 
there is a similar orifice beside the editorial chair ; 
and though no such impolite language as the 
Olympic phrase has hitherto been known to sully 
the editorial lips, yet he might be forgiven any 
fleeting resentment at the din which issues from it. 
It is not sufficient ‘that he make the acquaintance 
of all the more important music which may attract 
an audience, from the last opera to the current 
song ; he must also listen to music that no one but 
its composers ever heard, and that no one but its 
composers will ever care to hear. You are one of 
the most modest of perhaps half a hundred a month 
who send ‘letters, assuming that we are over- 
burdened with requests for advice, but at the same 
time “ venturing to submit” a few of your manu- 
script works for criticism and possible publication. 
The sympathy with editorial difficulties which 
limits your enclosure to a few songs is exceedingly 
praiseworthy—I had almost said unexampled. At 
present there lie on my desk a Sacred Cantata of 
the dimensions of an Oratorio, two Operas, an 
uncompleted Symphony which will (D.V.) remain in 
that condition, no fewer than five Sonatas, and an 
indefinite number of. miscellaneous pieces—includ- 
ing a Symphonic Poem in,a chronic state of 
modulation, illustrative:.of _Wordsworth’s ode on 
the “ Intimations of: Immortality from the Recol- 
lections of Early Childhood.” With respect ‘to 
their quality, it will be enough for me to say that 
they are so fully up to the level of your own com- 
positions that you might have written any of them 
without discredit. You will understand, therefore, 
my apparent neglect of your songs : the trap-door 
has opened and closed many times before your 


petition and its accompanying compositions came | 


to the surface to obtain a hearing. 

I may say at once that your settings are 
musicianly enough in. one respect—they contain 
no serious violations of the accepted rules of 
composition. -This is, of course, only equivalent 
to saying that you. do not express yourself un- 
grammatically ; there still remains the all-im- 
portant: question, whether that which you have 
expressed was really worth expressing. On the 
whole, I am afraid it was not—unless from the 
purely personal point of view of having some 
pleasant exercise with which to occupy a leisure 
moment. In most cases you have handicapped 
yourself at the outset by your unhappy choice of 
lyrics which, if not absolutely silly, are insipid 
and singularly devoid of poetic quality. It is true 
that the great composers have furnished an ill 
precedent by composing settings, in themselves 
admirable, to’ words. which their music alone 
redeems from oblivion. Musicians are’ especially 
liable to shut themselves within the narrow circle 





of their own specialty, and elaborate the emotional 
suggestions of a song without consideration of its 
literary poverty and general unworthiness. More- 
over, they are certain to have friends who write 
verse, and who expect them to prove their friend- 
ship by embalming these chance offspring of the 
vagrant muse. I suppose I shall not be far wrong 
in crediting either your friends or yourself with the 
words of the songs, “Why weep? why weepest thou, 
my own?” “Love me never or for ever ;” “ What ho, 
my steed!” and “Her hair of heav’nly auburn 
hue ;” at anyrate, they show few traces of origin- 
ality—except in one or two points of spelling and 
grammar. Every one knows, for instance, the 
inevitable sequence of the “auburn hue:” eyes of 
blue—heart forth flew—passion grew—came to woo 
~-knelt to. sue—“ Do, oh, do!”—one, not two— 
fond and true—cold winds blew-—boo-hoo! boo! 
Every one knows, too, whither the steed carries 
his rider, and what the latter says to the imper- 
turbable brute by the way ; and as for the lachrymose 
one, we have Keats’s authority for the fact that 
every “‘enamoured bride” has a habit of weeping 
beneath palm trees by a river side, though Endy- 
mion’s lady had “no one to ask her why she 
wept.” I admit the scarcity of lyrics of high 
literary quality, which are at the same time suit- 
able for musical treatment ; but you have descended 
needlessly low in your search for verses, so far 
as those which I have cited are concerned. In 
the two other cases you have chosen well but not 
wisely. Did Liszt’s perfect setting of that fragile little 
flower of song, “ Du bist wie eine Blume,” displease 
you, that you must needs attempt a new version ? 
Its delicacy and fragrance are lost, and the whole 
made commonplace, in your elaborate misreading 
of the emotional element in the song. There is, 
after all, no little truth in Goethe’s saying: “ Oeser 
taught me that the ideal of beauty is simplicity 
and repose, and thence it follows that no youth 
can be a master.” You are more successful in 
your setting of Shelley’s “ Flight of Love,” in which 
you have a definitely picturesque element to help 
you to the emotional clue. In your selection of 
these words I have not the same ground for com- 
plaint; but you have committed the unpardonable 
sin, from the literary point of view, of altering the 
lines here and there to meet the exigencies of your 
preconceived music. This is akin to the conduct 
of the lady who, when her music was written in 
more than two sharps, scratched out the odd ones, 
to bring the piece within the slender compass of 
her ability. 
Chaucer’s imprecation upon the scrivener who wrote 


his poems incorrectly, as feebly illustrating the | 


feelings with which admirers of Shelley will regard 
you, if you succeed in finding a publisher to take 
your song. 

Your version, mutilated as it is, will serve to 
illustrate a further difficulty in the selection of 
verses for composition. If, on the one hand, you 
have fallen into the error of choosing trite and 
barren poems—unsuggestive of any but the well- 
worn melodic phrases and tum-tum accompani- 
ments which constitute fertile oases of scandal in 
the vast desert of small talk at evening parties-— you 
have, on the other hand, selected a poem to which 
no ordinary accompaniment can do full justice. It 
is commonly said that the pure lyric should illus- 
rate one distinct thought—embody a single phase, 
of some definite emotion. The canon must not be 
too strictly applied, but it is evident that the 
musical setting of a lyric becomes increasingly 
difficult as it is departed from. With each additional 
complexity a distinct train of musical ideas is 
called into existence, and as the vocal intervals 


and phrase durations of a song are necessarily very 
limited, no room is left for the embodiment, and | 


still less for the development of these ideas in the 
accompaniment. Some must be curtailed and others 
omitted entirely, unless we are content to drop the 
vocalist, read the lyric, and then listen to the music 
suggested by it as a species of symphonic poem. 
Now, it may be said, with regard to Shelley’s 


I can only commend to your notice | 








“Flight of Love,” that there is a comprehensive 
emotion in which the whole poem is included. If 
you endeavour to set the poem continuously, and 
not as two related lyrics of two stanzas each, it is the 
musical expression of this comprehensive emotion 
which must be your main care throughout; if you 
adopt the division I have suggested you will have 
somewhat more room for detail though the larger 
unity must still be kept well in sight. But you 
have done neither of these things. You have, in 
the first place, got hold of a tune—a tuny tune— 
which you repeat with some slight modification 
of key with every verse. This in itself is sufficient 
to condemn the song. There is a distinct pro- 
gression both in idea and in emotional quality, 
which cannot be expressed by this mechanical 
repetition of an air, possibly founded upon the 
first verse, but possibly founded upon any other 
metrically similar verses. If you were an organist 
I should think you had become demoralized by the 
repetition of any number of different hymn-verses 
to the same tune—a convenience which cannot be 
commended ‘to song-wrights. It is true that you 
have varied your accompaniment, but here the 
multiplicity and complexity of detail in the poem 
has been your ruin. You have endeavoured to 
give to each detail its value—I quite recognise the 
admirable representations of the rainbow, the lute, 
the loved accents, the dirgés, the surges, the rotting 
of the rafters, the laughter and the like—with the 
result that the total product is an ingenious but 
incongruous medley, with no higher unity than the 
barrel-organ repetition of the melody. 

I have dwelt at some length on your treatment 
of this poem, because it appears to me, not only to 
be a typical case of failure, but to involve the con- 
sideration of some of the most important principles 
in the selection and handling of a song. These 
you can develope for yourself, and I must leave for 
some future occasion my criticism of the more 
definitely musical aspects of your songs, in which 
there are many points of melancholy interest. In 
the meantime, let me assure you that I shall believe 
you to be heartily grateful to me for these sugges- 
tions, without any proof of it on your part in» thy 
shapé of further contributions of MSS. —TI am, etc. 

n 
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T has been declared, by a writer well qualified 
to speak on such a question, that in any large 
city audience, gathered from no matter what 
classes, there are sure to be a considerable 


number of persons who, without any musical culture, 
' are capable of delightedly appreciating at a first 


hearing a piece of orchestral music of the greatest 
and most complex order. An opinion which seems 
to run so directly counter to accepted theories of 


| education and ordinary conceptions of evolution 


will doubtless be demurred to by many, and 
especially by those who are conscious of having 
attained to appreciation of the higher music only 
by slow progress in musical culture from a stage at 
which such music was to them for the most part a 
mere babel of sound. But the proposition before 


| us, as it happens, is substantiated by some com- 


petent testimony, notably by that of the late Mr 
Richard Grant White, who has put it on record that 
on his first hearing of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
at the age of seventeen or nineteen, when he knew 
next to nothing of music, his appreciation was 
ecstatic and his enjoyment unalloyed. ~ And when 
the matter is considered it will be seen that, though 
Mr White’s later estimate of his early receptiveness 
is probably somewhat overpitched; and-though the 
untrained listener must be held to miss certain 
satisfactions which fall to a trained listener of equal 
natural capacity, the existence of an abnormal 
musical sense in musically uneducated people is a 
perfectly intelligible phenomenon in heredity, Save 
on the basis of heredity, indeed, such abnormality 
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would be inexplicable; but it is perfectly easy to 
understand how in a country where music is not 
generally cultivated there should be many persons 
in whom musical capacity that is atavistic, or trans- 
mitted as it were capriciously, across generations, 
is suddenly found to exist when a test is applied. 
These persons, though their lot may have been such 
as to keep them out of the way of good music in 
youth, inherit a particular development of brain 
and nerves which in other persons has to be built 
up by a slow process of musical education.* 

Now, this very simple explanation accounts 
readily enough for the possession of a fine musical 
sense by men who not only have no general culture 
but have next to no capacity for such culture. It 
does not come of all-round intellectual training on 
the part of the gifted person, but represents the 
transmission of one particular tendency from an 
ancestor who may or may not have possessed a 
wide culture, but who in any case might transmit 
one of his developments without the others. And 
this consideration brings us face to face with an 
important truth that is apt to be ignored by lovers 
of music,—namely, that the cultivation of the musi- 
cal sense not only does not necessarily elevate the 
character or strengthen or widen the mind, but 
may and often does tend to check or limit individual 
progress in these respects. 

Let there be no misconception of what is a per- 
fectly unprejudiced and, it is hoped, a substan- 
tially scientific conclusion. We are all agreed that 
music is one of the very best things life has to 
give: what is here suggested is simply that the 
mere possession of it does not in the’ least imply 
the possession of other things not less important. 
A distinguished English musician has commented 
on the ‘circumstance that the conversation in 
musical circles does not betray a wide relation 
to life, a turn for reflection, a discursive knowledge 
—anything more, in short, than a keen apprecia- 
tion of pleasurable sound. A similar charge, it is 
true, is sometimes brought against artists; and it 
is plain that the painter runs similar risks with the 
musician from the nature of his profession ; the 
senses and the primary emotions being in both 
cases called into play to the more or less complete 
exclusion of mind-culture of other kinds. But the 
painter is clearly less independent of general know- 
ledge and general ideas than is the musician ;_ his 
work frequently calling for the acquirement of 
accurate information and the study of books; while 
the musician can contrive to live almost perpetually 
in the realm of sound. The extreme scarcity of 
sound musical criticism, as compared with the 
critical literature of any other of the arts, is one 
proof of the rarity of the combination of systematic 
habits of thought with musical pursuits. It is not 
that music lovers are a blameworthy class in this 
regard, but that the enjoyment. and practice of 
music are specially unfavourable to the training of 
the intellectual faculties. The musician must be 
specially vigilant to resist the seductive influences 
of his art. ‘These were long ago indicated simply 
but forcibly by Dr Johnson in the remark that he 
believed he would have cared for nothing else had 
he ever learned to play an instrument. Not only 
does the musician’s art call for a more persistent 
labour thaf any other—not only must the perfomer 
constantly practice if he would not lose executive 
power—but he is assailed besides by all the temp- 
tations which allure the amateur. The painter in 
general finds no overpowering attraction in other 
men’s pictures; but the music lover's highest 
pleasure is in listening: and in listening to good 
music he rarely experiences satiety. In no pursuitare 
the temptations to exclusiveness so strong as in his, 

Most readers will probably agree that this exclu- 
sive cultivation of one set of functions is a mis- 
fortune—that to be so limited to one form of 
enjoyment is plainly undesirable. But it may be 


* There has to be kept in view, of course, the constant biological 
fact of variation, which involves the outcropping at times of talent 
not fully assignable to heredity. But the prompt appreciation of 
good music at maturity without previous stimulus must be held to 
be hereditary. 








urged, that if the musician finds his intensest 
enjoyment in music he does well to indulge in it 
to the utmost; that culture for culture’s sake is 
a chimera; and that the best culture is that which 
does most to make life livable. Here, however, 
the answer is that musical culture may have an 
effect not wholly good when it does not co-operate 
with culture of other kinds. The notion that 
because music stirs emotion it will of itself bene- 
ficially affect conduct, is a fallacy that has no real 
support in Mr Spencer's doctrine that, because 
of its power of exciting emotion it will be an im- 
portant factor in the civilisation and education of 
the future. What is sound in that theory is the 
recognition of the value of music when it comes to 
reinforce general culture. Human well-being de- 
pending essentially on sympathy, it is essential 
that the emotions should be developed—a result 
not extensively conduced to, perhaps, by Mr 
Spencer’s teaching on other questions. But the 
desirable thing is the excitation of emotion when 
the understanding has been enlightened: mere 
unregulated emotion is no more moral when proxi- 
mately produced by music than when arising from 
any other class of impressions. The fallacy of the 


doctrine that the world is to be improved by | 


“heart ” and not by “intellect” lies fundamentally 
in the failure to perceive that emotion is in the 
nature of things as constantly conducive to bad as 
to good conduct. The musician who works, as 
it were, in nervous material lies under special 
risks of temperamental instability and he has to 


guard himself by widening his culture, multiplying | 


his relations to life, and strengthening his hold on 
things. There is no Spirit of Music, no divine 
muse, that will preserve him from tendencies which 
inhere in the very nature of his art, of his constitu- 
tion, and of human society. The passionless laws 
of nature persist in his case as in that of every 
organism that deflects from the “golden mean” 
of all-round relation to its environment. He will 
perhaps be told that his artistic efficiency will not 
be promoted by a wider culture; but that is just 
the counterbalancing fallacy to the theory that the 
highest development of artistic performance would 
be one that combined the greatest number of arts. 
Both views are irrelated to fact. The first hastily 
assumes that because the advanced musician can- 
not be a specialist in other departments of art or 
knowledge he will lose by having a general grasp 
of them; the other overlooks the fact that in the 
combination, say of poetry and music, or of both 
with painting, the first and last must certainly 
suffer: singing being essentially inadequate to the 
conveyal of the best verse, and scene-painting 
being an inferior species of artistic effort. Such 
mistakes are to be corrected by reference to the 
facts of the case, which are, that on the one hand 
any study of art depending for its thoroughness of 
exercise on range of sensibility, is promoted by all 
healthy extensions of sensibility which stop short of 
restricting the amount of effort formerly bestowed 
on the special pursuit; while on the other hand 
the highest development in any art is never,attained 
when it is made auxiliary to another. ; 

* Finally, while we say that music is in itself non- 
moral, we must not overlook the fact that as moral 
culture advances Jari passu with artistic, educated 
people tend to combine moral feeling with artistic 
taste, thus creating for artists a moral and intellectual 
atmosphere, for which the one who combines 
worthy thought with genius is best fitted. It is for 
this reason that the painter who is lacking in 
culture or in the moral sense misses a means of 
moving his fellows which would reinforce instead 
of interfering with his technical means. And while 
we must hold.that music is more independent of 
moral conceptions and general culture than is paint- 
ing, we cannot but conclude that the product of the 
more widely cultured artist will differ character- 
istically from that of the less. The genius with the 
culture of Schubert, that is to say, will not pro- 
duce the music of the genius with the culture of 
Beethoven. j.R. 
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I—A FACE. 


It aye seemed fairest to my thought, 
But lingering on it, with the will 
To read the heart behind, I caught 
A glimpse of fairness fairer still ; 
And now, though some may fail to trace 
The nobler beauty which I see, 
1 only know that little face 
1s all to me—is all to me. 


For since the day when first I knew 
It veiled such sweetness of its own, 
Love wakened and, in waking, threw 
About two hearts its golden zone ; 
Ah, happiest hearts beneath the sun, 
That one for evermore shall be ! 
For now in all the world is none 
So dear to me—so dear to me. 


Dear little face! In joy or care, 
When shy sweet dreams across it fut, 
When, with some gleam of pity, fair, 
Or by some sudden gladness lit— 
Still, stell the same to me, who know 
A wistful love in all to be; 
And thus, there is wheréer I go 
One face to me— one face to me. 


MARTIN QUERN. 





CHERUBINI was walking in the greenroom of the con- 
cert-hall of the Conservatoire, one day, between the 
parts of a concert. The musicians about him seemed 
sad ; they had just heard of the death of their colleague, 
Brod, a remarkable zzrtuoso, first oboe at the Opéra. 
One of them came up to the old master, and said: 
‘* Well, M. Cherubini, so we have lost poor Brod!” ... 
‘““Eh!.. . what?” .. . (The musician raised his 
voice,) ‘‘ Brod! our comrade Brod.” ... ‘‘ Well?” 
‘He is dead!” ‘‘Hm! thin tone !”—BERLIOz, 

To describe a scene is the province of the painter. 
The poet, too, has the same advantage over me; for his 
range is less limited than mine. On the other hand, my 
sphere extends to regions which to them are not easily 
accessible. —BEETHOVEN. 

’ THE value of a work of art consists, not in what it 
conceals or implies, but in what it expresses, and in the 
mode of expression. —F, HILLER. 

WHENEVER a composer attempts to be a painter in 
music, he will succeed in producing neither good. music 
nor a good picture.—-WAGNER. 

MELopy is the war-cry of dilettanti, and certainly 
music without melody is no music at all. But observe 
what they mean by melody, namely that which is easily 
intelligible and pleasing in rhythm. But there is melody 
of another type; you have but to open the pages of 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, and it will smile upon 
you ina thousand different ways and strains; its ac- 
quaintance will soon make you weary of the poverty- 
stricken sameness of modern Italian airs.—SCHUMANN. 

THE modern custom of giving names to compositions 
is deprecated by many on the ground that ‘‘ good music 
does not require such sign-posts.” True; but neither is 
the merit of the music impaired thereby ; and it is, more- 
over, the most effectual means of preventing misinterpre- 
tation of the character of compositions. SCHUMANN. 

ArT is picture-painting, not picture-writing. Beet- 
hoven in his symphonies may have expressed great 
psychological conceptions, which, for the mind that 
interprets them, may give an extra charm of ravishment ; 
but if the strains in themselves do not possess a magic, 
if they do not sing the soul with a keen delight, then, 
let the meaning be never so profound, it will pass un- 
heeded, because the primary requisite of music is not 
that it shall present grand thoughts, but that it shall 
agitate the soul with musical emotions. The poet who 
has only profound meanings, and not the-witchery which 
is to carry his expression of these meanings home to our 
hearts, has failed. The primary requisite of poetry ' 
that it shall move us, not that it’ shall instruct us.— 
GOETHE. 
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A pifgrimage fo 
eetRoven. 


By RICHARD WAGNER, 


0S eee 


WANT and Misery, protecting deities of 
the German musician (unless indeed he 
happens to be the Capellmeister of a court 
theatre)—Want and “Misery — you shall 

have the first and the most honourable mention at 
the very beginning of even this reminiscence of my 
life! Let me sing your praises, steadfast compan- 
ions of mine! You have kept faith with me and 
never left me! You have kept from me with your 
sturdy hands all happy changes of fate, and sheltered 
me from the oppressive sunbeams of fortune! You 
have ever Cast a black shadow over the vain goods 
of this world; receive my thanks for your most 
unwearying devotion! Yet, if you can so arrange 
it, | beseech you to seek out by and by some other 
protégé, for 1 would fain see, from very curiosity, 
how I could perhaps get on without you. At the 
least I beg you to descend with special force on 
these political dreamers of ours-—those madmen 
who seek to unite Germany under one sceptre :— 
for then there would be but one court theatre, but 
one single Capellmeister! What would become of 
my prospects then! Of my only hopes, that even 
now seem dim and dreary to me,—even now, when 
there a.e still many German court theatres? But 
—I see that I am growing wickedly audacious ; 
paidon, O goddesses, the rash wish that I have 
uttered! You know my heart, -and !know how I 
am devoted to you, and how I would remain your 
devotee though there should be in Germany a 
thousand Court theatres. Amen. 

Before this daily prayer of mine I begin nothing 
--not even the story of my Pilgrimage to Beet- 
hoven. 

In case this important document should be pub- 
lished after my death, I believe it necessary to ex- 
plain who I am, for without such an explanation 
much that is containe i herein might be utterly un- 
intelligible. Listen then, all the world, and you, ye 
executors of testaments. 

My native town is a commonplace city of centr | 
Germany. I hardly know for what I was originally 
intended ; 1 only remember that I heard one even- 
ing a symphony of Beethoven; that I thereupon 
fell ill of a fever ; and that when I recovered I was 
—a musician. Perhaps it may be a result of this 
circumstance that even after I had become ac- 
quainted with much other noble music, I still loved, 
honoured, and idolized Beethoven more than all. 
I knew no greater pleasure than to bury myself in 
the depths of this great genius, until at length 1 
imagined myself a part of it, and began to honour 
myself as this little part—to gain higher concep- 
tions and views ; in brief, to become that which the 
wise are wont to call—a fool. But my madness 
was of an amiable sort, and injured no on>. The 
bread that I ate while I was in this condition was 
very dry, the drink that I drank was very thin ; for 
giving lessons is not a very profitable business with 
us, O honoured world and exedutors ! 

So I lived for awhile in my garret, until it sud- 
denly occurred to me that the man whose creations 
I most honoured—was still alive! 1 did not com- 
prehend why I had not thought of this before. 1: 
had not for a moment suggested itself to me ‘that 
Beethoven still existed ; that he could eat bread and 
breathe the air like one of us ; yet this Beethoven 
still lived in Vienna, and was also a poor German 
musician ! 

And now my peace of mind was over. All my 
thoughts tended toward one wish,—éo see Beet- 
hoven ! No Mussulman ever longed more faith- 
fully to make his pilgrimage to the grave of the 
nee than:I to the room in which Beethoven 
lived, : 


But how should I bring about the execution of 


a 


my purpose? It was a long journey to Vienna, 
and I should need money to make it; I, an un- 
fortunate, who hardly made enough to keep life in 
his body! I must devise some extraordinary means 
to gain the necessary sum. I carried to a publisher 
a few piano sonatas that I had composed after the 
model of the master, and speedily convinced the 
man that I was a lunatic. Nevertheless he was 
good enough to advise me, that if I wanted to earn 
a few thalers by my compositions I had better set 
to work to gain a small reputation by galops and 
potpourris. I shuddered; but my longing to see 
Beethoven won the day; I composed the galops 
and potpourris, but I could not bring myself to cast 
a glance at Beethoven during this period—for I 
feared to alienate him utterly. 

To my grief, however, I was not even paid for 
this first sacrifice of my purity; for the publisher 
explained to me that the first thing to be done was 
to make myself something of a name. -I shuddered 
again, and fell into despair. But this state of mind 
nevertheless produced several excellent galops. I 
really received some money for these, and at last 
believed I had enough to carry out my. project. 
Two years had passed, however, and I had lived in 
perpetual fear that Beethoven might die before I 
had earned a reputation by galops and potpourris. 
But, thank God, he has outlived: the brilliancy of 


my renown! Glorious Beethoven, forgive me this 
reputation! It was made solely that 1 might 
behold thee ! 


_ Ah, what bliss! my goal was reached. Who 

‘was happier than I? I could pack my bundle, and 
take up my journey to Beethoven! A holy awe 
oppressed me as I passed out at the gate and 
turned me toward the south. I would gladly have 
taken a place in the diligence—not because I cared 
for the hardship of pedestrianism—for what fatigues 
would I not go through for such an object ?— but 
because I could reach Beethoven the sooner so. 
But I had done too little for my reputation asa 
composer of galops to have secured money enough 
to pay my fare. I bore all difficulties, and deemed 
myself happy that I had progressed so far that 
these could lead me to my goal. What emotions I 
felt—what dreams! No lover could be happier 
who, after a long parting, turned back toward the 
love of his youth. ; 

So I came into beautiful Bohemia, the land of 
harpers and roadside singers, In a little town I 
came upon a company of travelling musicians ; 
they formed a little orchestra, made up of a bass- 
viol, two violins, two horns, a clarinet, and a flute, 
and there were two women who played the harp, 
and:two female singers with sweet voices. They 
played dances and sang ballads ; money was given 
to them, and'they went on. I met them again ina 
shady place by the roadside ; they were encamped 
there, and were dining. I joined them, said that I, 


friends. As they played. their dances, I asked 
them timidly if they could play my galops. The 
blessed people! they did not know them. Ah, 
what a happiness that was for me! 

I asked them if they did not play other music 
besides dances. “ Most certainly,” they said ; “but 
only for ourselves, and not for the fastidious 
people.” They unpacked their music. I caught 
sight of Beethoven’s great Septuor ; in amazement 
I asked them if they played ‘hat, too? ‘Why 
not?” replied the eldest. “Joseph has a lame hand 
and cannot play the second violin just now ; other- 
wise we would enjoy playing it for you.” 

Beside myself, I forthwith seized Joseph’s violin, 
promised to supply his place as far as I could;—and 
we began the Septuor. 

Ah, what a delight it was! Here, beside the 
Bohemian highway, under the open sky, the Septuor 
of Beethoven was performed with a clearness, a pre- 
cision, and a deep expression, such as one seldom 
finds among the most masterly of virtuosi/ QO 
great Beethoven, we brought to thee a worthy 
sacrifice ! 

We were just at the finale, when--for the road 





too, was a wandering musician, and we were soon | 


ee a a 


passed up a steep hill just here—an elegant travel- 
ling-carriage drew near us, slowly and noiselessly, 
and at last stopped beside us. An amazingly tall 
and wonderfully fair young man lay stretched out 
in the vehicle ; he listened with considerable atten- 
tion to our music, tcok out his pocket-book, and 
wrote a few words in it. Then he let fall a gold- 
piece from the carriage, and drove on, speaking a 
few words of English to his servant—from which | 
discovered that he must be an Englishman. 

This occurrence threw us into a discord ; luckily 
we had finished the performance of the Septuor. I 
embraced my friends, and would have accompanied 
them ; but they explained that they must leave the 
highway here and strike into a path across the fields 
to reach their home. If Beethoven himself had not 
been waiting for me, I would have gone thither with 
them. As it was, we separated with no little emotion, 
and parted. Later it occurred to me that no one 
had picked up the Englishman’s gold-piece. 

In the next inn, which I entered to refresh my- 
self, I found the Englishman seated at an excellent 
repast. He looked at me for a long while, and at 
last addressed me in passable German. 

“Where are your companions?” he asked. 

“They have gone home,” saidI, _* 

“Take your violin,” he continued, “and play 
something. Here is some money.” 

I was offended at this, and explained that I did 
not play for money ; further, that I had no violin ; 
and I briefly related to him how I had met the 
musicians. 

“They were good musicians,” said the English- 
man, “and the Beethoven symphony was also 
good.” . 

This observation struck me; I asked whether he 
himself was musical. ; 

“Yes,” he answered ; “I play the flute twice a 
week ; .on Thursday I*play the French horn ; and 
on Sundays I compose.” 

That was certainly a good deal; I stood amazed. 
I had never in my life heard of travelling English 
musicians. I decided, therefore, that they must be 
in a most excellent position if they could make their 
wanderings with such fine equipages. I asked if he 
was a musician by profession. 

For some time I received no reply ; at last he 
answered slowly that he was very wealthy. 

My error was plain; I had certainly offended 
him by my inquiry. Somewhat confused, I re- 
mained silent, and went on with my simple meal. 

The Englishman. who again took a long look at 
me, began again. ‘ Do you know Beethoven?” he 
asked. 

I replied that I had never been in Vienna, but 
that I was at this moment on the way thither to 
satisfy the keen longing that I felt to see the idolized 
master. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked. “ From 
L——?. That is not far. I come from England, 
and also desire to know Beethoven. We will both 
make his acquaintance ; he is a very celebrated 
composer.” 

What an extraordinary meeting! I thought. 
Great master, what different people you attract ! 
On foot and in carriages they make their pilgrim- 
ages to you! My Englishman interested me 
greatly, but I confess that I envied him .very little 
on account of his fine carriage. It seemed to me 
that my difficult pilgrimage was more holy and loyal, 
and that its goal must give to me more pleasure 
than to him who went in pride and splendour. 

The postillion blew his horn; the Englishman 
drove on, calling to me that he would see Beethoven 
sooner than I, 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


HAD gone but a few miles further when I un- 
expectedly came upon him again. This time 
it was on the road. One of the wheels of his 
carriage had broken ; but he still sat within 

in majestic calm, his servant behind him, in spite of 








the fact that the waggon hung far over to one side. 
I discovered that they were waiting for the postillion, 
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who had gone on toa village a considerable distance 
in advance to bring a wheelwright. They had 
waiied a long while; and as the servant only spoke 
English, I determined to go forward myself to the 
village to hurry the postillion and the wheelwright 
back. 1 found the former in a tavern, where he 
was sitting over his brandy, not troubling himself 
especially about the Englishman ; but I nevertlie- 
less succeeded in speedily taking him back with 
the mechanic to the broken carriage. The damage 
was soon repaired ; the Englishman promised to 
announce me at Beethoven’s, and drove away. 

What was my amazement to overtake him the 
next day again. This time he had not broken a 
wheel, but had halted calmly in the middle of the 
road, and was reading a book ; and he appeared 
quite pleased as he saw me again approaching. 

“IT have waited some hours,” said he, “ because 
it occurred to me just here that I had done wrong 
not to invite you to drive with me to Beethoven’s. 
Driving is far better than walking. Come into the 
carriage.” 

I was amazed. Fora moment! hesitated whether 
I should not accept his offer; but I remembered 
the vow that I had made the day before when I saw 
the Englishman drive away ,—I had vowed that no 
matter what might happen I would make my 
pilgrimage on foot. 1 declared this to be my 
resolution, and now it was the Englishman’s turn 
to be astonished. He repeated his offer, and that 
he had waited hours for me, in spite of the fact 
that he had had his wheel thoroughly repaired at 
the place where he had passed the night, and had 
been much delayed thereby. I remained firm, 
however, and he drove away. 

To tell the truth I had a secret prejudice against 
him, for a peculiar feeling forced itself upon me 
that this Englishman would some time or other 
bring me into great embarrassment. Besides, his 
admiration of Beethoven and his inténtion to make 
his acquaintance impressed me as rather the 
impertinent mood of a rich aristocrat than as the 
deep and earnest yearning of an enthusiastic soul. 
For these reasons I felt an inclination to avoid him, 
that I might not debase my own pious longing by 
his companionship. 

But as though my fate were trying to reveal to 
me into what a dangerous connection with this man 
I should some day come, I met him again on the 
evening of the same day, stopped before an inn and 
apparently waiting for me a second time—-for he 
sat backwards in his carriage and looked back along 
the road in my direction. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ | have again been waiting some 
hours for you. Will you ride with me to see 
Jyeethoven ?” 

This time my surprise was joined with a certain 
disgust. This extraordinary persistency in serving 
me could be only interpreted in one way —that the 
Englishman, perceiving my growing dislike for 
him, was endeavouring to force himself upon me 
for my own injury. I again refused his offer, with 
unconcealed irritation. He cried out haughtily, 
“Damn it, you seem to care very little for 
Beethoven,” and drove rapidly away. 

This was, as it turned out, the last time that I 
met the islander during the whole of the journey 
that remained before reaching Vienna. At last I 
trod the streets of the city ; the end of my pilgrimage 
was reached. With what emotions I entered this 
Mecca of mty faith! All the difficulties of the long 
and weary journey were forgotten; I was at my 
goal—within the walls that surrounded Beethoven. 

1 was too deeply moved to think of the immedi- 
ate fulfilment of my project. I at once inquired, 
it is true, for Beethoven’s dwelling, but only to take 
up my quarters in his neighbourhood. Almost 
opposite the house in which the master lived, there 
was a hotel, not too expensive for me ; here I hired 
a little room in the fifth story, and prepared myself 
for the greatest event of my life—a visit to Beet- 
hoven. 

After I had rested for two days, and had fasted 
and prayed, but had not taken a single look at 





Vienna, I summoned up my courage, left the hotel, 
and crossed obliquely to the marvellous house. I 
was told that Beethoven was not at home. This 
rather pleased me than otherwise, for I gained time 
to collect myself. But when the same answer was 
given to me four times before night,—and with a 
certain heightened tone,—I decided that this was 
an unlucky day, and gave up my visit in despair. 

As I went back to the hotel, who should nod to 
me with considerable cordiality from a window of 
the first story but—my Englishman ! 

“ Have you seen Beethoven ?” he called to me. 

“ Not yet ; he was not in,” I answered, surprised 
at this repeated encounter. He met me on the 
steps and insisted with remarkable cordiality on my 
going to his room. 

“ Sir,’ said he, “I have’ seen you go to Beet- 
hoven’s house five times to-day. I have been here 
a number of days, and took lodgings in this 
wretched hotel in order to be near him. Believe 
me, it is a very difficult task to get at Beethoven ; 
the gentleman has many caprices. I called on him 
six times when I] was first here, and was always 
refused. Now I have taken to getting up very 
early and sitting at the window until late in the 
evening, to see when he goes out. But the gentle- 
man never seems to go out.” 

“You think then that Beethoven was at home to- 
day, but denied himself to me?” cried I, excitedly. 

“Undoubtedly; you and I have both been 
turned away. And it is especially disagreeable to 
me, for I didn’t come to see Vienna, but Beet- 
hoven.” 

This was very sad news for me. Nevertheless I 
made the experiment again the next day—but again 
in vain. The gates of heaven were shut against 
me. 

The Englishman, who always watched my at- 
tempt with excited attention from his window, had 
at last received positive information that Beethoven 
was really not to be approached. He was thoroughly 
vexed, but immeasurably persevering. My patience, 
however, was soon exhausted, for I had more reason 
for it than he. A week had gradually slipped away 
without the attainment of my object, and the in- 
come from my galops by no means permitted me 
a long residence in Vienna. I gradually began to 
despair. 

I communicated my sorrows to the landlord of 
the hotel. He smiled, and promised to tell me the 
reason of my woes, if I would swear not to betray 
it to the Englishman. Foreseeing disaster, I mide 
the vow demanded of me. 

“You see,” said the trusty landlord, “hosts of 
Englishmen come here to see Herr von Beethoven 
and make his acquaintance. This annpys Herr von 
Beethoven so much, and he has been in such a rage 
at the impertinence of these people, that he makes 
it absolutely impossible for any stranger to get ad- 
mittance to him. He is a singular man, and this 
may be pardoned in him. It is an excellent thing 
for my hotel, however, for it is generally liberally 
patronised by Englishmen, who are compelled by 
their anxiety to see Herr Beethoven to remain my 
guests longer than they otherwise would. Since 
you promise me, however, not to betray me to these 
gentlemen, I hope to find a means to secure your 
admission to Herr von Beethoven.” 

This was refreshing ; so I had not reached the 
goal, because I—poor devil—passed for an English- 
man! My presentiment was justified—the English- 
man was my ruin! I would have left the house at 
once, for of course every one that lodged there was 
taken for an Englishman at Beethoven’s, and I was 
already outlawed for this reason ; but the landlord’s 


promise restrained me,—that he would bring | 


about an opportunity to see and speak with the 
master. The Englishman, whom I detested from 
my soul, had meanwhile begun all sorts of intrigues 
and bribes, but without result. In this attitude we 
remained —I torn between alternate hopes and 
fears, and he dogging my footsteps like a shadow. 
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O several more fruitless days slipped away, 
during which the receipts from my-galops 
visibly: diminished ; till at last the land- 
lord confided to me that }-could not fail 

to meet Beethoven if 1 would gointo a particular 
beer-garden, whither he went almost daily at a 
certain hour. At the same time I received from 
my counsellor certain unmistakable descriptions of 
the personal appearance of the great master, which 
would enable me to recognize him. I roused my- 
self, and determined not to. put off my happiness 
until to-morrow. It was impossible to catch 
Beethoven as 'he went out, for he always left his 
house by a back way ; so there was nothing left for 
me but the beer-garden. Unfortunately, however, 
I looked there for the master both on: this and the 
two following days without success. 

At last on the fourth day, as I again directed my 
steps to the momentous beer-garden at the 
appointed hour, I perceived to my horror that the 
Englishman was cautiously and observantly fol- 
lowing me at a distance,. The wretch, perpetually 
watching at his window, had not let the fact escape 
him that I went out every day at the same hour and 
in the same direction. He had been struck by this, 
and at once suspecting that I had found some clus 
by which to trace out Beethoven, he had decided to 
take advantage of my presumed discovery. He 
told me all this with the greatest frankness, and 
forthwith declared that he proposed to follow me 
everywhere. In vain were all my endeavours. to 


‘deceive him, or to make him believe that, I had no 


other purpose in view than to visit; for my own 
refreshment, a beer-garden that was, far too un- 
fashionable to be worth the consideration of a 
gentleman like him; he kept. steadfastly to his 
resolution, and I had my luck to curse; for it. At 
last I tried rudeness, and sought to rid myself of 
him by insolence ; far from letting himself be in- 
fluenced by this, however, he contented himself 
with a gentle smile. His fixed idea was—/éo see 
Beethoven; nothing else disturbed him in the 
least. 

In truth, it was to be; on this day I was for the 
first time to behold the. great Beethoven. No 
words can picture my ecstasy——or at the same time 
describe .my rage—as, seated beside my “gentle- 
man,” I saw approaching a man whose carriage 
and appearance fully bore out the description that 
the landlord had: given me of the master. The 
long blue overcoat, the tangled, bristling grey hair, 
and more than these the features, the expression of 
the face, as they had long hovered) before my 
imagination, pictured from an excellent: portrait. 
No mistake was possible ; 1 had recognized him in 
an instant! He passed us with short and hurried 
steps; surprise and. reverence enchained my 
senses, 

The Englishman missed none of my movements; 
he looked with curiosity, at the new-comer,.who 
withdrew into the most secluded corner of the beer- 
garden,—at this hour almost. deserted, —-ordered 
wine, and then remained fora time in an attitude 
of deep thought. My beating heart said to me— 
“It is he!” Fora moment I forgot my neighbour, 
and looked with curious eye and unspeakable emotion 
upon the man whose genius had alone ruled over 
all my thoughts and feelings since I had learned to 
think and feel. Involuntarily, 1 began to murmur 
softly to myself, and fell into a, kind of soliloquy 
that ended with the but too distinctly uttered 
words—‘‘ Beethoven—it is thou, then, whom I 
see !” 

Nothing escaped my accursed neighbour, who, 
bending close beside me, had listened with bated 
breath to my murmuring. I was roused in horror 
from my deep ecstasy by the words—“ Yes, this 
gentleman is Beethoven! Come, let us introduce 
ourselves at once!” 

Filled with anxiety and disgust I held the cursed 
Englishman back by the arm. 

‘‘ What are you going to do?” I cried—‘ do you 
mean to disgrace us? Here—in such a place—so 
utterly without regard to common courtesy?” 
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“Oh,” responded he, ‘‘it’s a capital opportunity ; 
we shan’t easily find a better one.” ‘ 

With this he drew a kind of note-book from his 
pocket, and would have rushed forthwith upon the 
man in the blue overcoat. Beside myself, 1 seized 
the lunatic by the skirts of his coat, and cried, out 
furiously, ‘‘Are you stark mad ?” 

This proceeding had attracted the attention of 
the stranger. He seemed to guess, with. painful 
annoyance, that he was the subject of our excite- 
ment, and after he had hastily emptied his glass he 
rose to goaway. Hardly had the Englishman per- 
ceived this than he tore himself from me with such 
force that he left one of his coat-skirts in my hand, 
and threw himself in Beethoven’s path. The latter 
sought to avoid him ; but the wretch was before 
him, and making a marvellous bow according to 
the latest English fashion, addressed him as follows : 

“T have the honour to introduce myself to that 
very famous composer and most estimable man—- 
Herr Beethoven.” 

He had no need to add anything further, for with 
his first words Beethoven, casting a single glance 
upon me, had turned away with a hasty start to one 
side, and had vanished from: the garden with the 
speed of lightning. Not the less did the irrepress- 
ible Briton show his intention to pursue the fugi- 
tive, when I seized, in a fury of rage, on the remnant 
of his coat skirts. Somewhat astonished, he 
checked himself, and cried out ina singular tone : 

“Damn it: This gentleman is worthy to: be an 
Englishman, and I shall certainly make no delay in 
forming his acquaintance !” 

I stood there stupefied ; this terrible adventure 
put an end to every hope of mine to see the dearest 
wish of my heart fulfilled ! 

It was very clear to me that from this time forth 
every attempt to approach Beethoven in an ordinary 
fashion must be perfectly vain. In my ruinous cir- 
cumstances I had only to decide whether I would 
at once enter upon my homeward journey with my 
object unaccomplished, or whether I should make 
one last desperate endeavour to reach my goal. At 
the first alternative I shuddered to the bottom of my 
soul. Who, so near as this to the gates of the holy 
of holies, could see them close upon him without 
being fairly annihilated? Before 1 gave up, the 
salvation of my soul, then, I would make one more 
desperate attempt. But what step was there for me 
to take—what way left me to pursue? For a long 
time I could think of nothing definite. Alas, all 
consciousness was benumbed ; nothing presented 
itself to my imagination but the remembrance of 
what I-had passed through when I held the vile 
Englishman’s coat-skirts in my hands. Beethoven’s 
side glance at my unlucky self during this frightful 
catastrophe had not, escaped me; I felt what such 
a glance must mean; —he had taken me for an 
Englishman ! 

What should I do then, to elude the wrath of the 
master? Everything depended on informing him 
that I was a simple German soul, full of worldly 
poverty, but more than worldly enthusiasm. 

So I decided at last to pour out my heart,—to 
write. I did so; told him briefly the history. of my 
life; how I had become a musician; how. I 
idolized him; how 1 had longed to make his. 
acquaintance ; how I had given up two years to 
gaining a reputation as a composer of galops; how 
I had begun and ended my pilgrimage ; what woes 
the Englishman had brought upon me, and in what 
2 cruel situation I now found myself. As I felt my 
heart grow consciously lighter during this summary 
of my griefs, I even -passed into a certain degree of 
confidence, from the pleasure of this feeling; | 
mingled in my letter some frank and rather decided 
complaints of the unjust cruelty with which I,.poor | 
devil, had been treated by the master. I closed my 
letter with positive enthusiasm ; my eyes swam.as 
I wrote the. address—‘“‘to Herr Ludwig. von 
Beethoven,” I uttered a silent,prayer, and myself 
delivered the letter at Beethoven’s house, | 


S I returned to my hotel, full of enthusiasm 
—great Heaven! what brought the 
horrible Englishman again before my 
eyes? He had watched this last errand 

also from his window ; he had seen.on my features 
the happiness of hope, and this was enough to 
deliver me again into his power. He stopped me 
on the steps with the question, “Good news? 
When shall we see Beethoven?” 

“Never! never!” cried I in despair—“ Beet- 
hoven will never in his life see you again? © Let 
me go, villain! We have nothing in common!” 

“ Most decidedly we have something in common,” 
responded ‘he coldly; ‘where is the skirt of my 
coat, sir? Who authorized you to forcibly deprive 
me of it? Do you know, sir, that you are to blame 
for the behaviour of Beethoven toward me? How 
was he to find it en régle to permit the acquaintance 
of a gentleman with only one coat-skirt ?” 

Furious at seeing the fault thus cast upon me, | 
cried—“ You shall. have the coat-skirt back, sir! 
Treasure it up as a shameful reminder of the way 
in which you insulted the great Beethoven, and 
ruined a poor musician !—Farewell !: may we never 
see each other again !” 

He sought to restrain me, and to pacify me by 
assuring me that he had still a large number of 
coats in the best possible condition ; | must tell 
him when Beethoven would receive us. But | 
rushed past him up into my fifth story ; and there 
I locked myself in and waited for Beethoven’s 
answer. 1 . 

But how shall I describe what passed within me 
around me—when I really received within an 
hour a little piece of note-paper on which was 
hastily written—‘“* Pardon me, Herr R——, if I ask 
you to call for the first time to-morrow morning ; 
for I am at work to get off a packet of music by 
post. I expect you to-morrow. Beethoven.” 

First of all [ sank upon my knees and. thanked 
Heaven for this marvellous boon; my eyes were 
clouded with burning tears. But at length my 
emotions broke loose in the wildest joy; I sprang 
up and danced about my. little bedroom like a 
madman. I hardly know what I danced; but 1 
remember that to any infinite shame I suddenly 
became aware that I was accompanying myself 
by whistling a galop. This unhappy discovery 
brought me to myself again; I left my room and 
the hotel, and rushed into the streets of Vienna 
fairly drunken with delight. 

Heavens! my woes had made me utterly forget 
that I was in Vienna! How the lively stir of the 
people of the imperial city delighted me! 1 was in 
an enthusiastic mood, and saw everything with 
enthusiastic eyes. The somewhat superficial 
sensuousness of the Viennese seemed the fresh 
warmth of life; their frivolous and not. very 
fastidious pursuit of pleasure passed for natural 
and frank appreciation of the beautiful. I 
looked over the five daily theatre-bills; on 
one of them I saw announced “ Fidedio,—opera 
by Beethoven.” 

I must go to the theatre, be the receipts from my 
galops ever so sadly lessened !_ As I came into the 
parquette the overture began. This was the rear- 
rangement of the opera that had once—to the 
honour. of the highly critical public of Vienna-- 
failed, under the title of “ Lecnore.” Even in this 
later.form I had nowhere be-en able to witness it ; 
and the delight may be imagined, which I ex- 
perienced as I now heard for the first time this 
glorious novelty. A very young girl rendered the 
role of Leonore ; yet this singer seemed even in 











her early youth to have fairly wed herself to the 
genius of Beethoven. With what ardour, poetic 
feeling, deep emotion did she depict this wonder- 
ful woman! Her name was ‘Wilhelmina Schréder. 
She had gained for herself the noble merit of 
opening Beethoven’s work to the German public ; 
for I saw that evening, that even the superficial 
Viennese were roused to thorough enthusiasm... For 
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me the very heavens were opened ; all was illumi- 


| nated for me, and 1 bowed down pefiwre the Genius 


that had led me —like Florestan—from night and 
chains to light and liberty. . 

That night I could not sleep. What 1 had just 
gone through and what awaited me on the morrow, 
was too great and overwhelming to have let me 
carry. it quietly into my dreams, I lay awake; | 
wandered ; I prepared myself to appear before 
Beethoven. At last the day. appeared ; I waited 
with impatience for a time suitable for a morning 
call; it came, and I started forth. The most 
important event: of my life stood before me; | 
trembled at the thought. 

But I was to pass through a terrible trial. 

Leaning against Beethoven’s door-post there 
awaited me with great sang-froid, my demon—the 
Englishman! The villain had bribed everybody— 
finally even the landlord. The latter had read 
Beethoven’s open note before I had seen it myself, 
and had betrayed its contents to the Briton. 

A cold sweat burst from me at the sight. All 
‘romance, all divine ecstasy disappeared. I was 
again. in Aés power. 

“ Come,” said the wretch, “let us introduce our- 
selves to Beethoven !” 

At first I thought of helping myself out of the 
difficulty ‘with a lie, and asserting that I was not on 
the way to Beethoven at all. 
deprived me of all possibility of refuge, by explain- 
ing to me withthe greatest candour that he had 
discovered my secret ; and declaring that he would 
not leave me till we had seen Beethoven. 1 sought 
at first to dissuade him good-humouredly from his 
design ;—but in vain. I fell into. a rage ;—in vain. 
Finally I hoped to escape him by fleetness of foot. 
I flew up the steps like an arrow, and jerked at the 
bell like a madman. But before the, door was 
opened the stood beside me, seized the skirt of my 
coat and said: “ Don’t run away from me! I have 
a right to your coat-skirts, and I'll hold fast by 
them until we stand in Beethoven’s presence.” 

I turned upon him in a fury, and. struggled to 
free myself ; I even felt tempted to defend myself 
by physical force against the proud.sen of Albion— 
when suddenly the door was opened An old 
servant appeared, frowning as she discovered us in 
our extraordinary position; and seemed about to 
shut the door again upon us. In my anxiety | 
called my name aloud, and affirmed that I had 
been invited by Herr, Beethoven himself. 

The old woman was still in doubt, for the sight 
of the Englishman seemed to rouse in her a very 
just suspicion,— when suddenly, as luck would 
have it, Beethoven himself appeared at the door 
of his study, Taking advantage of this moment, 
I rushed quickly in, and sought to approach the 
master to excuse myself. But I dragged in the 
Englishman with me, for he clung to me still. He 
carried out his purpose, and did not let me go 
until we stood before Beethovep. 1 bowed, ‘and 
stammered out my name; and though he certainly 
did not understand, it, he seemed to know that I 
was the one who had written to him. He motioned 
to me to go into his room; and without being in 
the least disturbed by Beethoven’s amazed looks, 
my companion slipped hastily in after me. 
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ERE I was—in the sanctuary; but the 
horrible embarrassment, into which the 
villainous Britisher had led me, banished 
the condition of mind that was neces- 

sary to worthily, enjoy my, good fortune. Beet- 
hoven’s appearance was certainly not in itself 
conducive to an agreeable and soothing effect. 
He was in a somewhat disorderly deshabille ; he 
wore a red woollen belt around his body ; long, 
stiff, gray hair hung in disorder about his head ; 
and: his gloomy, repellent expression did not tend 
to allay my confusion. We sat down at a table 
covered with pens and paper. 

There was a decided feeling of awkwardness ; no 
one spoke. Beethoven was evidently out of temper 





at having to receive two persons instead of one. 





But he at once . 
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At last he began by saying in a harsh voice— 


** You come from L——?” - 


I was about to answer but he interrupted me ; 
laying a pencil and sheet of paper before me, he 
added :—“ Write ; I cannot hear.” 

I knew of Becthoven’s deafness, and had prepared 
myself for it. Nevertheless, it went through my 
heart like a pang when I heard his harsh and 
broken voice say, “I cannot hear.” To live in the 
world joyless and in poverty ; to find one’s only 
exalted happiness in the power of music—and to 
have to say “I cannot hear!” In one moment 
there came to me the full understanding of Beet- 
hoven’s manner, of the deep sorrow in his face, of 
the gloomy sadness of his glance, of the firm-set 
haughtiness of his lips :—Ae could not hear ! 

Confused, and without knowing what I said, I 
wrote an entreaty for his pardon and a brief explana- 
tion of the circumstances that had forced me to 
appear in the company of the Englishman. The 
latter sat silent and contented opposite Beethoven, 
who, when he had read my words, turned to him 
rather sharply with the inquiry what he desired 
from him ? 

“T have the honour ”—replied the Briton. 

“TI can’t understand you,” cried Beethoven, 
hastily interrupting him. “I cannot hear, and I 
can speak but little. Write down what you want 
with me.” 

The Englishman quietly reflected for a moment, 
then drew an elegant music-book from his pocket, 
and said to me, “ Good.—Write—I request Herr 
Beethoven to look at this composition of mine ; if 
he finds a passage that does not please him, he will 
have the kindness to mark a cross against it.” 

I wrote down his request literally, in the hope that 
we might thus get rid of him. And such was really 
the result. After Beethoven had read it, he laid the 
Englishman’s composition on the table with a 
peculiar smile, nodded abruptly, and said, “I will 
send it to you.” 

With this my “gentleman” was content. He 
rose, made an especially magnificent bow, and took 
his leave. I drew a long breath ;—he was gone. 

Now for the first time 1 felt myself in the very 
sanctuary. Even Beethoven’s features grew obvi- 
ously brighter; he looked quietly at me for a 
moment, and began : 

“The Englishman has caused you no little 
trouble?” said he. “Find consolation with me ; 
these travelling Englishmen have tortured me to 
death. They come to-day to see a poor musician as 
they would go to-morrow to look at some rare animal. 
I am heartily sorry to have confounded you with 
him.—You wrote me that you were pleased with my 
compositions. I am glad of that, for I have little 
confidence now in pleasing — with my pro- 
ductions.” 

This cordiality in addressing me soon did away 
with all my embarrassment; a thrill of joy ran 
through me at these simple words. I wrote that 
I was by no means the only one filled with such 
ardent enthusiasm for every one of his creations, 
as to have no dearer wish than, for instance, 
to gain for my native city the happiness of seeing 
him once in its midst, that he might then convince 
himself what effect his works produced upon the 
public. 

“T can well believe,” he answered, “that my 
compositions are more appreciated in North 
Germany. The Viennese often provoke me; they 
hear too much wretched stuff every clay, to be 
always in the mood to take an earnest i‘nterest in 
anything serious.” 

I sought to combat this view, and instanced the 
fact that I had yesterday attended a performance 
of “ Fidelio,” which the Viennese public had 
received with the most obvious enthusiasm. 

“Hm! Hm!” muttered the master — “ The 
‘Fidelio!’ But 1 know that the people only 
applaud it out of vanity, after all, for they imagine 
that in my rearrangement of the opera I only 
followed their advice. So they seek to reward me 
for my trouble, and cry, brave; It’s a sgood- 


‘them in their hearts. 


natured, uneducated populace, so I like better to 
be among it than among wise people. Does 
‘Fidelio’ please you?” 

I told him of the impression that the patirm- 
ance of the day before had made upon me, and 
remarked that the whole had gained most glori- 
ously by the additions that had been made to it. 

“It is vexatious work,” said Beethoven; “I am 
no composer of operas; at least, I know of no 
theatre in the world for which I would care to com- 
pose an opera again. If I should make an opera 
according to my own conception, the people would 
absolutely flee from it, for there would be no airs, 
duetts, trios, and all that nonsense to be found in 
it, with which operas are stitched together now- 
adays; and what I would substitute for these no 
singer would sing and no audience hear. They all 
know nothing deeper than brilliant falsehoods, 
sparkling nonsense, and sugar-coated dulness. The 
man who created a true musical drama would be 
looked upon as a fool—and would be one, in very 
truth, if he did not keep such a thing to himself, 
but wanted to bring it before the public.” 

“And how should one go to work,” I asked, 
excitedly, “to produce such a musical drama ?” 

“As Shakespeare did when he wrote his plays,” 
was the almost angry answer. Then he continued: 
“The man who has to trouble himself with fitting 
all sorts of brilliant prattle to women with passable 
voices, so that they may gain applause by it, 
should make himself a Parisian man-milliner, not 
a dramatic composer. For myself, I am not made 
for such trifling. I know very well that certain 
wiseacres say of me, for this reason, that though I 
have some ability in instrumentation, I should 
never be at home in vocal music. They are right 
—for they understand by vocal music only operatic 
music; and as for my being at home in that— 
Heaven forbid!” 

I ventured to ask if he really thought that any 
one, after hearing his “Adelaide,” would dare to 
deny him the most brilliant genius for vocal music 
also? 

“Well,” he said, after a short pause, “‘ Adelaide,’ 
and things of that kind, are small matters, after all, 
that soon fall into the. hands of the professional 
virtuosi—to serve them as opportunities to bring 
out their brilliant art-touches. Why should not 
vocal music form a great and serious genre by 
itself, as well as instrumental—that should receive 
as much respect from the frivolous tribe of singers 
in its execution as is demanded of an orchestra 
in the production of a symphony. The human 
voice exists. It is a far more beautiful and 
noble organ of tone than any instrument of an 
orchestra. Ought it not to be brought into as 
independent use as this latter? What new results 
might not be gained by such a method! For it is 
precisely the character of the human voice, utterly 
different by nature from the peculiarities of an 
instrument, that could be brought out and retained, 
and could be capable of the most varying com- 
binations. In instruments, the primal organs of 
creation and nature find their representation ; they 
cannot be sharply determined and defined, for they 
but repeat primal feelings as they came forth from 
the chaos of the first creation, when there were 
perhaps no human beings in existence to receive 
With the genius of the 
human voice it is entirely otherwise ; this repre- 
sents the human heart, and its isolated, individual 
emotion. Its character is therefore limited, but 
fixed and defined. Let these two elements be 
brought together, then ; let them be united! Let 
those wild primal emotions that stretch out into the 
infinite, that are represented by instruments, be 


| contrasted with the clear, definite emotions of the 


human heart, represented by the human voice. 
The addition of the second element will work 
beneficently and soothingly upon the conflict of the 
elemental emotions, and give to their course a well- 
defined and united channel ; and the human heart 








itself, in receiving these elemental emotions, will 


be immcasurably strengthened and broadened ; | 


and made capable of feeling clearly’ what was 
before an uncertain presage of the highest ideal, 
now changed into a divine knowledge.” 
Beethoven paused here a moment, as if fatigued, 
Then, with a light sigh, he continued :—“ It is true 
that many obstacles are met with in the attempt to 
solve this problem ; in order to sing one has need 
of words. But what man could put into words the 
poetry that must form the basis of such a union of 
elements? Poetry must stand aside here; for 
words are too weak things for this task.—You will 
soon hear a new composition of mine which will 
remind you of what I am now explaining. It isa 
symphony with choruses. I call your attention to 











the difficulty I had in this, in getting over the 
obstacle of the inadequacy of the’ poetry which | 
required to help me. Finally I decided to choose 
our Schiller’s beautiful “ Hymn to Joy” ; this is at 
least a noble and elevating creation, even though 
it is far from expressing what in this case, it is true, 
no verses in the world cou/d express.” 

Even now I can hardly comprehend the happi- 

ness that I enjoyed in the fact that Beethoven 
himseif should thus help me by these explanations 
to the full understanding of his last giant symphony, 
which at that time must have been barely finished, 
but which was as yet known to no one. I ex- 
pressed to him my enthusiastic thanks for this 
certainly rare condescension. At the same time I 
expressed the delighted surprise that he had given 
me in this.news that the appearance of a new and 
great work of his composition might soon be looked 
for. Tears stood in my eyes—I could have kneeled 
before him. 
Beethoven seemed to perceive my emotion. He 
looked at me half sorrowfully, half with a mocking 
smile, as he said’: “ You will be able to be my de- 
fender when my new work is spoken of—think of 
me then ; the wise people will believe me mad—at 
all events they will call me so. Yet you see, Herr 
R——, that I am not exactly a madman,—though 
I might be unhappy enough to be one. People 
demand of me that I shall write according to their 
conception of what is beautiful and good ; but they 
do not reflect that I, the poor deaf man, must have 
thoughts that are all my own,—that it is impossible 
for me to compose otherwise than as I feel. And 
that I cannot think and feel the things that ¢hey 
deem beautiful,” he added ironically, “that is my 
misfortune ! ” 

With this he rose and strode up and down the 
room with short, quick strides. Deeply moved as 
I was, I also rose—I felt myself trembling. It 
would have been impossible for me to continue the 
conversation either by pantomime or writing. | 
perceived that the time had come when my visit 
might grow burdensome to the master. To write 
my deep-felt thanks and my farewell, seemed cold ; 
I contented myself by taking my hat, standing be- 
fore Beethoven, and letting him read in my eyes 
what was passing within me. 

‘He seemed to understand me. “You are going?” 
he asked. “Do you remain any time longer in 
Vienna ?” 

I wrote that I had no other aim in this journey 
than to become acquainted with him; that as he 
had deemed me worthy of such an unusual recep- 
tion, I was more than happy to find my goal 
reached, and should start the next day on my 
return. 

“ He answered, smiling, “ You wrote to me how 
you furnished yourself with money for this journey. 
You should stay here in Vienna and make galops 
—they are popular wares here.” 

I declared that all that was over for me, for that 
I knew nothing that could ever again’ seem to me 
to deserve such a sacrifice. - 

“Well, well,” he said, “ perhaps something will 
yet be found! I—fool that I am—should be far 
better off if I made galops ; if I go on as I have 
hitherto, I shall always be in want. Bon voyage!” 
he went on ; “ bear me in mind, and console your- 





self with me in all your trials !” 
Deeply moved, and with tears in my eyes, I was 
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about to take my leave, when he called to me— 
“Wait! Let us finish up the musical Englishman. 
Let us see where the crosses come in.” 

With this he seized the Englishman’s music-book, 
and smilingly looked through it ; then he carefully 
folded it up again, wrapped it in paper, took.up a: 
heavy music-pen, and drew a gigantic cross across 
the whole wrapper. And then he handed it to me 
with the remark, “ Kindly return the fortunate being 
his masterpiece. He is an ass—and yet I envy 
him his long ears. Farewell, mein Lieber, and 
remember me in kindness.” 

With this he dismissed me. Deeply agitated, I 
passed out of the room and from the house. 


¢ v \ 

T the hotel I met theEnglishman’s servant, 
as he was arranging his master’s trunk 
in the travelling carriage. His goal, too, 
had been reached ; I was compelled to 

confess that he too had shown persistency. I 
hurried to my room and made my preparations to 
begin, the next day, my pedestrian’journey back 
again. I had to laugh, as I looked at the cross on 
the wrapper of the Englishman’s’ composition. 
Yet the cross was a memorial of Beethoven, and I 
begrudged it to the evil demon of my pilgrimage. 
My decision was quickly made. I took the 
wrapper off, took out my galops, and wrapped 
them instead in this condemnatory covering. I 
returned the Englishman his composition without 
a wrapper, and accompanied it with a note in which 


] informed him that Beethoven envied him, and | 


that he declared he did not know where to put a 
cross on such a work. 

As I left the hotel I saw my wretched companion 
getting into his carriage. 

“Good-by””—he shouted :—‘ You have done me 
a great service. I am delighted to have made 
Herr Beethoven’s acquaintance. Will you go to 
Italy with me?” nity ' 

“What are you after there?” asked I in reply. 

“T want to make the acquaintance of Rossini— 
he is a very celebrated composer. 

“Good luck!” I called. “I ‘know Beethoven ; 
and with that I have enoughi for all my life.” 

We parted. I cast one longing look towards 
Beethoven’s house, and turned to the northward 
—exalted and ennobled in heart. 





Toucia: 
A MUSICAL NOVELETTE. 
By J. C. BERKELEY, B.A. 


T was a perfect night. The moon was at the 
Naples glittering in the light. In the far 
distance there hung over Vesuvius a cloud, 

shining with a glow of lurid red borrowed from 
the burning mountain ; and a few lights, like bright 


city of Naples. ‘All was silent save the gentle 
murmur (or zephurismos, as the Greeks call it) of 
a balmy breeze through the branches of the pines. 
All nature spoke of peace—that peace which is in- 
separable from a calm and lovely night. 


Adante. expressivo ¢ dolce 
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(Braum's “‘ BALLADEN,” Op. 10.) 


I sat near the window, which opened to the 
ground, with the pages of a half written manuscript 
ona table before me. At my side stood a lamp 
with a green Shade to it, which, while keeping the 








room in darkness, shed a bright light on the pages | ‘played; so I hastened to lay before him my com- 


which I was writing. 


| positions. 


He pulled out a red pencil and began 


What was it that I was writing? It was an | to chalk the first song. So fast and furiously did 
opera. From my earliest childhood music had | he mark it, that it seemed to me my music dis- 
been a passion with me. When quite a child I | appeared behind, an angry red cloud of disappro- 


would stand entranced for hours by the piano, | bation. 


At last, with a cry of impatience, and 


while my mother played the divine strains of Beet- | before he had looked through two of the songs, he 


hoven and the deep mysterious tones of Schumann, 
then a little known and much despised composer. 

I never remember my first instructions ; it seemed 
as if music was part of myself and came to me with- 
out any teaching. But one thing was a misfortune 
to me. I was the child of wealthy parents ; and 
having no necessity to study, I worked at my 
music in a desultory way. I composed without 
knowledge of harmony; I played without any 
properly developed technique. A delicate child, I 
was never sent to. school, but grew up with one 
hope, one ambition—to become a great player, a 
great composer. Never shall I forget my delight 
when, at the age of eighteen, I published my first 
work. With what pride I looked on the title page 
and read—‘‘Six Songs. Words and Musicby Ernest 
Clifford. Opus 1. Dedicated to the Countess of 
Slingsby.” All my friends went into raptures over 
them. I had no one to tell me how rough and un- 
finished my playing was, how crude and immature 
my compositions. 

My father was.a man of great artistic feeling and 
ability, and delighted to gather around him all the 
most distinguished men in art and letters of the 
day. It so happened that in London he had met 
the celebrated musician, Dr von B——. They had 
struck up a sudden friendship, and he invited the 
great man down to our country house. I was mad 
with delight when I heard that he was coming. I 
practised by the hour together, so that I might be 
able, to astonish the great’ doctor when he came. 
It never struck me that he would not be delighted 
with my performance. All the musicians to whom 
I had ever played had seemed entirely pleased with 
me, and had declared that I was a second Men- 
delssohn and might make a vast fortune, if I would 
go before the public. 

The long wished-for day arrived at last, the long 
wished-for hour ; and I found myself after dinner 
at the piano playing with my utmost enthusiasm to 
this, the greatest musician of the day. 

I had got half way through the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata Pathetique, when a rasping 
voice at my elbow said, ‘‘ My tear yong vrend, shall 
you not blay someting vot you know, or else I 
muss leave de room.” 

I started from the music stool as if an adder had 
stung me. 

“ What do you say?” I said, in mingled wrath 
and astonishment. 

“Oh, do not speak so lout; I only ventured to 


| request dat you do not murter de immortal Beet- 
full, and far below lay the glorious Bay of | bs 


hoven by soch an exhebition, or I must go out,” 
I stammered out something and fled, and rushing 
to my own room, threw myself in a burst of pas- 


| sionate tears on my bed. Presently I heard a 


—— 4 gat | gentle tap at my door, and the voice of my mother 
Stars, twinkling in the distance, told of the beautiful | 


outside, but I would not let her in. I growled out 


’ that I was not well, and would not come down 


again that night. After a while I turned the mat- 
ter over in my mind, and the question came—Was 
this dreadful man right after all? Did I really 
play so badly that he could not bear to listen, or 
was it merely spiteful jealousy ?—and while I was 
thinking of this I fell asleep. 

The next morning my spirits revived, and I de- 
termined to show the great man my compositions. 
“ At any rate,” I argued, “ though he does not like 
my playing, he may like my songs. He cannot 
fail to like them.” Accordingly after breakfast | 


| asked the doctor to come into the drawing-room, 


as I wanted to play him my songs. 


| , “Oh, bring dem, ’eere ;” he replied, “I do. not 


vant to blay dem, my yong vriend ; I vill soon 
dell you vether dey are goot.” 

Here was a fresh, astonishment to me—that a 
man could understand music without hearing it 








tore them across and threw them into-the fire. 
| “My tear yong vrend, my very tear yong 
vrend, don’t do it again. Study! study ! before 
| you fenture to bublish. It is von great proken rule 
from beginning to end.” 

I was more than ever exasperated ; but this time 
I determined to stand my ground. “ All the great 
composers break rules,” I said angrily; ‘and 
Wagner has found them so useless that he has 
thrown them all overboard.” 

“Ven you haff de genius of Wagner you may 
also trow dem, out of de ship. Ven you know de 
virst brinciples of ’armony, den you may begin to 
tink of preaking rules. Now, my tear yong vrend, 
‘don’t get angry, but take my advice. You ‘ave 
dalent, you ‘ave money ; dake my advice~go to 
Leipsic or Berlin and study, or give up music alto- 
geser.” The old Professor shook me kindly by 
the hand: ‘1 haff been a leetle ’ard upon you, but 
it is dat, you may benefit by it, because you vill do 
vell if you vill only vork.” 

The words of the Professor were hard to bear at 
the time, but they bore rich fruit, and for six years 
I studied both at Leipsic and Vienna. At the time 
of which I am writing I was engaged in composing 
an opera. 1 had taken as my subject a story of 
the days of Charles I., and had incorporated in the 
last scene an incident from Ouida’s ‘‘ Under two 
Flags.” . Both words.and music had come from my 
pen, and I had given it the simple name of “ John 
Glover.” As the work approached completion, like 
Pygmalion of old I fell in love with the lovely 
being of my own creation. As day by day the 
character of Lucia grew under my hand, [| loved 
her more and more. She had assumed flesh and 
blood in my mind’s eye. 

It was growing late, or rather early, and I stil! 
wrote on at, the open window. I could see the 
agonised look of my lovely heroine, as I penned 
the last great cry she was to utter. A movement 
in front of the window startled me, and there stood 
the Lucia of my own creation. 

At first I thought it. must be a phantom of my 
overwrought brain, so exactly did she resemble my 
Lucia of the last scene of the opera—that same 
agonised ,look that I had imagined, the same 
dishevelled black hair and staring eyes. But no! 
it was no imagination ; she entered, and in a low 
terrified voice cried—“ Save me, save me, he will 
kill-me.”..‘‘ Who, what !” I cried; but before I 
had time to say more she had glided into’the next 
room. I followed, but again that same distressed 
look and the cry—“ Oh, go back!. goback! Say 
you have not seen me. Pretend to be writing as 
before.” 

Almost against my will I returned and sat down 
mechanically. At that instant I heard a step in 
the garden, and a soft voice outside the window. 
‘I beg, your pardon, Signor, but have you seen a 
young lady pass through your garden?” I went 
to the window, and there I saw a remarkably hand- 
some man. I was about to tell him what had 
happened, when a will not my own made me reply, 
“ No, I have seen no Jady.” “I am sorry to trouble 
you, Signor,” he replied, “ but my poor sister, who 
is not quite of sound mind, has fled from us to-night. 
I have been following her for the last hour, and I 
thought she disappeared into this garden.” Again, 
I was on the point of telling him she was there in 

the house, when the will not my own made me reply, 
“No, Signor, I have seen no one; and if anyone 
had come in—as | have been sitting near the open 
window for hours—I could not have failed to see 
her. But you may look round the garden.” We 
walked round it together, but of course found 
nobody,, I wished him good-night at the gate. 

Here was a pretty predicament! I had been 
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foglish enough to give shelter to a madwoman, and 
to tell a lie to her brother about it. 

I had stood, looking over the wall at the sea, and 
musing upon my awkward position, for I know not 
how long, when I heard that same soft Italian 
voice, on the other side of the wall over which 
I was leaning, say, with concentrated passion, 
“Whether it is now, or in ten years, I will be 
avenged on her. Before all the saints | swear-——.” 

The voice died in the distance, and I heard no 
more. 

I returned, closed the shutters, and hastened to 
the dining-room. As I entered, a low moaning 
struck upon my ear. I raised my lamp on high, 
for the room was dark, and I could see no one. 
At length, in the corner, I discovered what looked 
like a pile of white muslin. It was the strange 
visitor. I touched her. She only shuddered 
‘“‘ Lady,” I said, ““what can I do for you?” She 
raised her eyes; there seemed to be no sight in 
them; they had a strange, far-off look. “They 
have killed him,” she said, and then once more she 
bent down her head and began to moan again. 
With great difficulty I persuaded her to go to bed. 
My house was small, and I had but three bed- 
rooms—one for my servant, one for myself, and 
one for my sister, who was expected to arrive the 
next day. I retired to bed, but not to sleep. How 
strange this accident was! Who was the girl? who 
was the man? At last I slept, but my dreams were 
troubled. Again and again the same scene was 
acted before me. It was the last scene of my 
opera, and always were Lucia and the Marquis of 
Naseby the same,—Lucia, this lady ; the Marquis, 
the man with the soft voice. 

Day was breaking, when for the tenth time the 
same dream came to me, and I saw the poniard 
gleam in the hands of the Marquis over the head 
of the Lady Lucia. This time the scream which 
she uttered awoke me. But it was no imagination; 
it was reality. Again the scream rang through the 
house. I hurried on my dressing-gown, and rushed 
into the room from which the sound proceeded. 
There stood the girl, still dressed in the white 
muslin gown, pointing to one corner of the room. 
“ Giovanni, Giovafni, my own—dead ! murdered !” 

Again she screamed, and, rushing to the window, 
threw it open. I was just in time to save her from 
throwing herself out. I seized her, and then en- 


sued the most terrible struggle; the madness of 
fever had given her almost superhuman strength. 
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4 
(Beeruoven's Sonata, Op. III.) 


She dragged me round the room, overthrowing 
chairs and tables in her headlong course. Just as 
she was escaping from me, Joseph, my faithful ser- 
vant, who was at once my cook, housemaid, valet, 
and butler, rushed in. 

“For God’s sake, help me,” I cried, “or this 
lady will throw herself from the window.” 

My friends had said that nothing could astonish 
Joseph, but I think he was astonished this time, to 
find his master, whom he had never known to 
transgress the most rigid bounds of propriety, strug- 
gling in this manner with a young lady. However, 
he lent me a hand, and after a few minutes she 
quieted down and allowed us to lay her on her bed. 
Her muslin dress was torn to ribbons, and frag- 


ments of broken glass and china strewed the floor, | 


telling of the struggle we had had. Now she lay 
quite quiet, except for a low moaning and ever 
anon a murmuring of the name, “Giovanni.” I 


hands were burning ; she was evidently in a high 
fever. I sent Joseph in haste for a doctor and a 
nurse, and sat by the bed dreading a return of the 
violence. But she lay quite quiet, only now and 
then murmuring “ Giovanni.” 
the painful scene. For days she hovered between 
life and death, but at last the crisis was over and 
she began to mend. As soon as she was well 
enough to be moved, we took her to Switzerland, 
where we proposed to spend the summer months. 
Hitherto she had told us nothing about herself, so 
at last I begged my sister to try to find out. All 
that day I waited impatiently to hear what the 
result of the enquiry had been. But from some 
unknown cause, my sister could not make up her 
mind to question her, so I determined myself to do 
so. However, I had no need to do it, for, a few 
days afterwards, while I was playing the piano, I 
was startled by the sound of a sob. Turning 
round, I saw Lucia sitting at the far end of the 
room. 

“Does the music distress you?” I said. 

‘©Oh no, I love it, but it makes me think.” 

“ Of what ?” I enquired. 

“ Of happy days,” she replied. ‘ Oh Mr Clifford, 
you have been so good to me, and yet I must ask 
you to continue your goodness. I cannot, I dare 
not tell you my history. I am of a noble family, 
my name is Lucia, but I must not trust you with 
the awful event which has brought me to you, lest 
I should involve you in my own danger.” 

I started when she said that her name was Lucia. 
It was a wonderful coincidence : not only was she 
like the heroine of my opera, as I had pictured’ 
her, but she bore the same name. 

“TI have been thinking,” she said, “that I could 
not be a burden to you always ; and it has struck 
me that I used to have a good voice; if you 
would not mind teaching me I might earn a little 
money.” 

I had almost said—“ Be a burden to me for 
ever; I love you always. Stay with me and be 
my wife.” But there was still such a deep look of 
sorrow upon her, that I dare not yet risk the 
chance of a refusal. 

How the days sped on, as I taught Lucia to sing ! 
She had a divine voice, and under my care it de- 
veloped in the most wonderful manner. I taught 
her one of the songs from my opera, and she al- 
most more than realised my ideal. [I was en- 
chanted. So the time fled and I was beginning to 
think of my return to England, when a terrible 
thing happened. One day as usual I took my. 
place at the piano, awaiting my pupil, but she did 
not come. It did not alarm me, as I thought no 
doubt she had gone out with my sister. But 
luncheon time came, and Lucia did not appear. 

“ Where is Lucia?” I enquired. 

“Why,” replied my sister, “I was just going to 
ask you the same question ; has she not been with 

ou?” 
“No,” I replied, “what can have become of 
her?” 

My sister hastened from the room, but only to 
return with a look of fear upon her face. She is 
not in her room. Joseph says she went out after 
breakfast, and has not been seen since. Horrible 
thoughts tormented me. She might have been 


| climbing up the mountains alone and met with 


some accident. I sent out people in all directions 
to search, but night came and there was no: news. 
Day followed day, and I was almost mad with 
despair when, one evening, the terrible information 
reached me that the body of a young lady had 
been picked up at the foot of a precipice. 


e e ¥ 


IVE years had passed away, and I was still 
unreconciled to the terrible death of 

Lucia. 
I had travelled in all countries and had 
found pleasure in none. The glorious tropical 
vegetation of Central Africa, the mighty falls of the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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_I will not dwell on | 








felt her pulse—it was beating fast and furiously ; her | Zambesi, the ‘snow-clad peaks of the Andes, the 
flowers and birds of Japan, the temples of India— 
all alike had no charm for me, for what was life 
It was only a living death. 


Poe | 


without Lucia? 











(ScHUBERT’S SonATA IN A Minor) 


Like the wandering Jew I was ever moving on. 
I passed through an immense number of places j in 
an incredibly short time and found rest in none, 
Five years had passed, and I was in’ one of those 
delightful coral isles of the South Seas. Nothing 
more charming than the little house which J had 
hired could have well been imagined, nor more 
lovely than the little garden round it ; but: yet I was 
not happy. 

One day I. was reclining on a sofa at the open 
window, smoking a cigar, and musing over past 
events, when a voice on the shore shouted—“ Now 
then, John Glover, hurry up.” The name] had not 
heard for years—“ John Glover,” my opera! It had 
never been performed. A crowd of old memories 
rushed in upon me. I was seized with an unac- 
countable longing to return to England. I rang a 
bell on the. table beside me, and: Joseph, the com- 
panion of all my travels, entered. 

“Joseph,” I said, “does not the ship which is 
taking in coal start for England to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you be good enough to engage two berths 
at once. I intend to return by it to England.” 


sd ¥ ¥ 


““ NCE more I found myself in London, and 

O once more was the opera “ John Glover” 

before me. I had just put the finishing 

touches to it, and my carriage, was at the 

door to take me and it to see the great Impresario 
about its production. 

I found the great man very affable and willing to 
produce it, but I found also that it; would cost mea 
great sum of money to do.so, Even then he would 
not guarantee me first-rate singers. 

“Who is the great singer this season?” I en- 
quired. 

“ Madame Crosmond,” was his reply. 

“She shall sing it then,” I replied. 

“But my dear sir—” he said, 

“TI am going at once to see her; give me her 
address.” 

‘* But my dear sir—” 

“No interruption ; I will go and see her at once; 
kindly give me her address.” 

This with a little more expostulation he did, and 
I hastily drove to the house of Madame Crosmond. 

I enquired for the lady. . The servant said it was 
quite impossible for me to see Madame Crosmond. 

I handed her my card and told her my business 
was most important. She led me into a little sitting 
room, and, after I had waited two or three minutes, 
she brought back word that I might go and see the 
great prima donna. As I mounted the stairs I 
heard the sound of a piano, . Could I believe my 
ears !—a passage from my own opera was being 
played! I entered the drawing-room, and, as | 
entered, a tall and beautiful lady rose from her seat 
at the piano. “Mr Clifford.”, Could I believe my 
eyes, could I believe my senses ! 

“ Lucia,” I'cried. 

In one moment I had clasped her in my arms. 

Before I left the room, Lucia had promised to be 
mine. Atfirst she said there was a dark mystery con- 
nected with her about which she could not tell me. 

“1 shall only bring you misery,” she said. “! 
have an enemy who has vowed deadly vengeance 
against me ; he will kill you if you marry me.” 

But I, laughed at her fears and said that this 
enemy had no. terrors for me. I, could trust her, 
she must trust me. 
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So great was my joy that I quite forgot to ask 


my opera. 

I also quite forgot that I had invited the great 
Impresario to dine with me. The result was, that | 
when I arrived nearly an hour late for dinner, I 
found him in anything but the best of humours. 
However, under the genial influence of champagne, 
he soon recovered, and asked me how I had fared 
in my visit to Madam Lucia Crosmond. 

“Oh, excellently,” I replied ; “I asked her to 
marry me, and she said ‘yes;’ and so, though I 
forgot to ask her to take the part of Lucia, I have 
no doubt she will do it.” 

“What!” he cried in the utmost amazement. 

“Fact,” I replied. “Pass the claret if you 
please.” 


HE great night had come after endless 
troubles and worries. I found myself ina 
box at the Royal Theatre, with my old 
friend Dr B—— on one side, and my sister 

and her husband on the other. 


THE PLOT OF THE OPERA “JOHN GLOVER.” 

The Lady Lucia, daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Holmby, is betrothed to the Marquis 
of Naseby, but she has given her heart to the 
village poet and shepherd, John Glover by name. 
In the civil war, John Glover embraces the side of 
Cromwell, and is received into great favour by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. On one occasion it is his business 
to garrison a castle, in which is imprisoned Lord 
Holmby. The Lady Lucia is allowed comparative 
freedom, and she persuades John Glover to con- 
nive at her father’s escape. For this act John is 
condemned to be shot in the courtyard. When 
Lucia hears this she determines to escape and 
ride to Cromwell’s camp and beg of him the life 
of her lover. She persuades Cromwell to give her 
a free pardon, and she arrives at the castle just as 
John is about to be shot. The band of soldiers 
have raised their muskets to fire, when she dashes 
into the coyrtyard, throws herself between her 
lover and the soldiers, calling out “ Reprieve.” The 
lovers burst into a rapturous duet. As it is reach- 
ing a climax, suddenly the Marquis of Naseby, with 
a dagger in his hand, springs out and stabs Lucia 
tothe heart, and then, drawing a pistol, shoots John 
Glover. So ends the grand tragic opera. 

The public had received the earlier portions of 
the work with great favour, and as we reached the 
last scene I began to tremble for fear Lucia should 
not be equal to so trying an ordeal. I need have 
had no fear, she rose to the occasion. In the last 
scene a Slow march ushered in a train of soldiers 
who led in John Glover. They drew to one side 
and raised their muskets. At that very moment a 
cry of “Reprieve” rang through the air, and the 
Lady Lucia had thrown herself between the soldiers 
and her lover. Lucia’s acting was magnificent, but 
in the love duet which followed, she was, if possible, 
even more superb. I was so carried away that it 
seemed all real to me. I literally screamed when 
the Marquis, looking like the incarnation of hate 
and revenge, bounded across the stage, a dagger 
glittering in his hand, and stabbed the fair Lucia, 
—hissing rather than saying, “So perish the 
daughters of a noble house who have disgraced 
themselves by ignoble love.” Then drawing his 
pistol he pointed it at his own heart, crying, “So 
perish I, thy true lover.” 

The curtain falls: For a moment there was a 
dead silence, and then the most tremendous shout 
of applause burst from the whdle house. It was the 
most magnificent piece of acting I had ever seen. 

But why had Tambouroni altered the finale? 
Why did he shoot himself instead of John Glover. 
While I was thinking of this the manager came 
forward and said some words which I could not 
hear. Then there was a call for the composer, and 
I bowed my acknowledgments. I was turning to 
leave the box when I encountered the white face 
of the manager. “Madam Lucia is dead,” he 


her if she would take the part of the Lady Lucia in* 





whispered, “ she‘was stabbed in the last act, and 


her murderer has shot himself.” 
The next morning a notice appeared in the 
| papers : 


TERRIBLE TRAGEDY AT THE OPERA. 


“A fearful tragedy has startled all London. 
Last night a new opera, ‘John Glover,’ was _pro- 
duced at the Royal Theatre, and just as the last 
scene was coming to an end, Signor Tambouroni, 
who took the part of the rejected lover, tainted 
away. A friend, who happened to be with Tam- 
bouroni at the time, volunteered to take the last 
few remaining notes which were to be sung. He 
performed, the part, but, instead of stabbing Madam 
Lucia Crosmond in pretence, he stabbed her in 
earnest and then shot himself through the heart. 
The audience when they cheered to the echo what 
they supposed to be a magnificent piece of acting, 
were applauding what was in reality a terrible fact. 
The gifted artiste is still living, but we fear there is 
little hope of her recovery.” 


Three months later the following notice appeared 
in the Zzmes :— 

On the 12th inst., at St Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
Lucia, daughter of Count Lorenzo Collini, to 
Ernest Clifford of Harpole Hall, Northants. 


ES! Lucia had recovered! As we sat to- 
gether under one of the great oak trees in 
Harpole Park, one summer evening, she 
told me that story which I had so long 

wished to know. I will relate it in her words :— 

“ My father was the Count Collini, and I was his 
only child. Every whim of mine was_ in- 
dulged. Now in the village where we lived there 
was a little boy, by name Giovanni, my foster- 
brother (for my mother died at my birth), and as 
children we were inseparable companions. By 
being brought up in constant contact with the 
castle, he was not like other village boys, but far 
more refined. When I was about ten years old 
I taught him to read. The good old Padrie caught 
us one day poring over a book together. So 
delighted was he that he offered to teach the boy 
Latin. Years went on and my father paid for send- 
ing Giovanni to school. I was about seventeen 
when I met him again, and he had grown so hand- 
some. Now at this time, a friend of my father’s, a 
certain Count Florino, came to see us; and my father 
told me that it was his desire that I should marry 
him. But from the first moment I saw him, I 
loathed him. He, on the other hand, fell violently 
in love with me. One day, as we were walking 
together, we met Giovanni, and I stopped to speak 
tohim. This bitterly enraged the Count, and we 
had a terrible scene, in which I told him I 
loved Giovanni better than him. I shall never 
forget his look when I said it. ‘If I believed 
you,’ he replied, ‘1 would lay you dead at my 
feet ; but I do not, it is impossible that a Collini 
would so forget herself as to love a peasant.’ 
That night my father forbade me ever to speak to 
Giovanni again.” 

“ But I had always had my own way and could not 
bearto be crossed. Three days afterwards we fled and 
were married. We settled at Naples, and he made 
his living by literature and art. I wrote to my 
father, but he sent back a stern reply to say that he 
would never forgive me. Shortly after this the 
terrible event of my life happened. Giovanni and 
I were sitting together one evening, when a man 
suddenly rushed into the room, and before I had 
time to see what had happened, Giovanni lay dead. 
Then the assassin advanced towards me with the 
dripping dagger in his hand. I saw murder 
written in his face. With a scream I flew to the 
window, and—how I know not—climbed down the 
myrtle tree, and ran and ran till I came to your 
house. It was Count Florino who had murdered 
my husband. When we were in Switzerland I saw 
him pass the window and I fled. I went to the 
nearest station and took a ticket for Geneva—why 


Idonotknow. The train was all but off, and I was 
hurried into a carriage full of ladies. 

“They were discussing a great difficulty they were 
in, for they were a party of musicians going to give 
a grand concert at Geneva; and one of their 
principal sopranos had fallen ill. Here was my 
opportunity. I offered to fill the vacant place. 
They made me there and then sing to them, My 
offer was accepted, and from that concert dates all 
my success as a singer. You know the terrible 
vengeance of the Count.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” I interrupted; “a new era 
has begun for you and for me. God grant that we 


may always live a life of peace after all our 
troubles.” 

The sun was setting warm and bright, as hand in 
hand we entered the old house, which was hence- 
forth to be our home—a home of happiness. 


























(ScnumMaAnn’s Fanrasta in E, Op. 27.) 





Evenings in the 
Orchestra. 


— 0 


By HECTOR BERLIOZ, 


NINTH E VENING. 


The Opéra in Paris. ~The Lyric Theatres in London, 
A Study of Morals, 


A very, &c., comic opera is being performed ; followed 
by an Italian ballet equally, &c. 

The musicians are still preoccupied with the course 
of Roman. history, which we pursued together during 
the preceding evenings. They are making the most 
singular comments on the subject. But Dimsky, .more 
eager, than his comrades to know all that pertains to the 
musical customs of Paris, draws me out again. 

** Now,” says he, ‘‘that you have described the 
customs of the Romans, do tell us something about the 
principal theatre of their operations. You must have 
some curious revelations to make on that head.” 

‘* Revelations? the word may perhaps apply to you, 
but to you alone; for I assure you the mysteries of the 
Paris Opéra have been revealed long since.” 

**We.are not up with the times here, and do not know 
what you say is known to everybody. So tell us.” 

The other musicians—‘*‘ Yes, tell us about the Opéra.’ , 

‘*Si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros . . s 

‘* What does he say?” asks Bacon, while the circle is 
forming about me. 

‘* He says,” answers Corsino, “ that if we have such a 
desire to know the misfortunes of the Parisians, . . . 
we must be quiet, and beg our big-dyimmer not to hit so 
hard.” 

“Ts that from Virgil ?” 

** Exactly.” 

‘* What makes him talk Greek every now and then ?” 

‘* Because it has a learned look that impresses people. 
It is a little nonsense that we must excuse in him.” 

‘* He is beginning—sh—sh! ” 

‘*Gentlemen, do you know the fable of our La 
Fontaine that begins with these two lines ?— 


* One day—no matter when or where— 
A long-legged heron chanced to fare,’ " 


** Yes, yes; who doesn’t know that? Do you take us 
for Botocudoes ?” 

‘* Well, the Opéra-—that great theatre, with its great 
orchestra, its great chorus, its great Government subsidy, 
its great company, its immense scenery—imitates the 
piteous bird of the fable in more than one point, Now you 
see it motionless, asleep on one leg; then it goes its way 
with an anxious air, and gets nobody knows where— 
looking for its prey in the shallowest brooks—not turning 
up its nose at the gudgeon it usually despises, and the 
very name of which is enough to irritate its gastronomic 





pride. 
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‘* But the poor bird is wounded in the wing; he has to 
walk, and cannot fly, and his strides, however hurried 
they may be, will not aid him the least in getting to the 
end of his journey, as he does not know himself to what 
point of the horizon to direct his steps. 

“The Optra would like, as all theatres would, money 
and honours; it would like glory and fortune. Great 
successes bring both; great works sometimes obtain great 
successes ; great composers and clever authors alone 
create great works. These works, radiant with intelli- 
gence and genius, only seem alive and beautiful through 
the medium of as lifelike and beautiful renderings— 
through warm, delicate, faithful, grand, brilliant, and 
animated performances. The excellence of the perform- 
ance depends, not only upon the choice of the executants, 
but upon the spirit that animates them, Thus this spirit 
might be good, if they all had not long ago made a dis- 
covery which discouraged them, brought indifference in 
among them, to be followed by exnu7 and disgust, They 
discovered that a deeply-rooted passion ruled all the 
predilections, chained all the ambitions, and absorbed 
all the thoughts of the Opéra—that the Opéra, in a word, 
was madly in love with mediocrity, In order to possess, 
to establish within its walls, to nurse, honour, and glorify 
mediocrity, there is nothing it will not do, no sacrifice it 
will recoil from, no labour it will not undertake with 
transport. With the best intentions, the best faith in the 
world, it is animated even to enthusiasm for platitude, it 
blushes with admiration for paleness, it burns and _ boils 
for tepidity, it would turn poet to sing the praises of 
prose. As it has noticed, moreover, that the public, 
ialling from enxnu? into indifference, has long since become 
resigned to anything that is offered it, without approving 
or blaming anything, the Opéra has rightly concluded 
that it is master in its own house, and that it can give 
itself up without fear to all the ecstasies of its impetuous 
passion, and adore mediocrity on the pedestal at which it 
burns incense, 

‘To obtain so beautiful a result, aided by those of its 
ministers whose happy disposition only asks to be left 
alone to work in the same direction, it has so wearied, 
sickened, shackled, and cramped all its artists, that 
many of them have hung their harps upon the willows 
of its banks, and have stopped and wept. ‘What 
could we do?’ they now say, ‘¢llic stelimus et 


Nevimus 1 


“Others were indignant, and formed a disgust for their 
work; many fell asleep; the philosophers took their 
pay, and laughingly parodicd Mazarin’s saying: ‘ The 
Opéra does not sing, but it pays.’ The orchestra alone 
was conquered with difficulty. Most of its members 
being virtuost of the first rank, belong to the famous 
orchestra of the conservatoire ; they thus find themsel ves 
in contact with the purest art, and with a select public ; 
hence the ideas they have held by, and the resistance 
they make to all efforts tending to enslave them. But 
with time and bad works you can succeed in breaking 
the spirit, quenching the fire, destroying the vigour, and 
curbing the proud carriage of any musical organisation, 
‘Ah, you laugh at my singers,’ the Opéra often says to 
them, ‘you make fun of my new scores, my clever 
gentlemen ! I will find a way to bring you to reason ; here 
is a work in no end of acts, and you shall taste its beauties. 
Three general rehearsals would be enough to get it up ; 
it is in the servants’-hall style, you shall have twelve or 
fifteen ; I like my people to hurry slowly. You will play 
it a dozen times, that is to say, until it does not draw any 
longer, and then we shall pass on to another of the 
same kind and of equal merit. Ah! you will find it dull, 
vulgar, cold, and flat! I have the honour to present to 
you an opera full of galops made at post-haste, which you 
will have the goodness to study with the same devotion 
that you gave to the preceding one, and by and by you 
will have another by a composer who has never composed 
anything at ail, and which will displease you, I hope, 
still more. You complain that the singers get out of 
time and tune; they complain, too, of the stiffness of 
your accompaniments; you must in future dawdle a bit in 
your rhythm, and wait on no matter what note, until they 
have done swelling their favourite tone, and then allow 
them some supplementary beats for breathing-time. Now, 
here is a ballad that is to last from nine o’clock till mid- 
night. I must have the big-drum going all through ; 
1 mean that you shall wrestle against that and make 


yourselves heard all the same. By heavens! gentlemen, 


there is no talk of accompaniments here, I do not pay 
you to count your rests,’ ~And so on, and so on, until 
the poor, noble orchestra will, I much fear, end by falling 
into surliness, then into morbid somnolence, then into 
atrophy and languor, and at last into mediocrity—that 
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chasm into which the Opéra casts all 4hat comes within 
its gates. 

‘* The chorus is brought up in another fashion. Not to 
have to apply to it the troublesome system employed with 
the orchestra, with so little success as yet, the Opéra seeks 
to replace the old chorus by ready-formed singers, that is 
to say, by wholly mediocre ones. But here it overshoots 
its mark ; for, after a very little while they grow worse, 
and so abandon the specialty for which they were en- 
gaged. Hence the miraculous din we frequently hear, 
especially in Meyerbeer’s scores, and which are alone 
able to awaken the public out of its lethargy, and call 
forth cries of reprobation and those gestures of horror 
which do not make a mediocre effect, and must, in this 
respect at least, greatly displease the Opéra. 

‘* And yet the poor public has by this time been com- 
pletely subdued and humbled, ‘as I have said ; it is sub- 
missive, timid, gentle as a charming child. Formerly 
whole masterpieces were given, operas in which every 
number was fine, in which the recitatives were true and 
admirable, the ballets ravishing; in which nothing brut- 
alised the ear, in which even language was treated with 
respect, and the public was bored by them. 

‘*Then stronger means of shaking off this drowsiness 
were tried ; then were given chest C’s of every kind, big 
drums, tambours, organs, military bands, antique trum- 
pets, tubas as big as locomotive funnels, bells, cannons, 
horses, cardinals under a canopy, emperors covered with 
gold, queens bearing their diadems, funeral processions, 
weddings, feasts, and still again the canopy, and always 
the famous canopy, the magnificent canopy, the beplumed 
canopy, covered with feathers and borne like Malbrook, 
by four-r-r-r officers, jugglers, skaters, choir-boys, Censers, 
monstrances, crosses, banners, processions, orgies of 
priests and naked women, the bull Apis, a host of calves, 
owls, bats, the five hundred devils of hell, do you wish 
more? here they are, the universal earthquake, the end 
of the world. . . intermingled here and there with some 
flat cavatinas and no end of clagueurs, And the poor 
public, dumbfounded in the midst of such a cataclysm, 
at last opened a pair of staring eyes, and a mouth of 
immense gape, and kept awake ; but it was dumb, looked 
upon itself as vanquished without hope of revenge, and 
submissively gave up the contest. 

** And now, worn out, broken down, crushed after such 
a scrimmage, like Sancho after the siege of Barataria, it 
expands with joy as soon as the Opéra seems willing to 
give it the ,least bit of quiet pleasure. It drinks in a 
piece of refreshing music with rapture, it delights in it, 
it inhales it. Yes, it has been humbled so far that it 
does not even dream of complaining of the terrible diet 
it has been put on. You might serve up to it at a feast 
soap-soup, live prawns, roast crow, ginger ice-cream, 
and if, among so many atrocious ragouts, it found but a 
poor little stick of barley-candy to suck, it would delight 
in it, and say, while smacking its lips: ‘Our host is 
magnificent, bravo! I am more than contented!’ Now 
here is the good side of the matter: the submission of 
the public being evident, as it is, its errors of judgment 
being no longer to be feared, since it no longer judges, 
the authors and composers have all decided, they say, to 
run the risk of producing nothing but master-pieces.” 

‘*Good idea!” cries out Corsino; ‘‘ we have long 
since called that coup d'état the... ” 

‘*Summit of all our desires! Nevertheless it would 
be a pity to give too many masterpieces at the opera ; 
we must hope that the {authors and* composers will be 
reasonable, and will fix equitable limits to their inspired 
fecundity. Enough fine scores have been spoiled already 
at that theatre. After the first four or five representa- 
tions, when the composer’s influence has ceased to act 
directly upon his interpreters, the execution often goes 
froth mediocre to worse, especially in the case of the 
works well cared for, It is not that time is often spared 
in learning them; for here is how they have gone to 
work up to the present time, and how they still in all 
probability go to work upon the study of a new composi- 
tion. 

‘*To start with, they do not think about it at all; 
then, when they have begun to think that it might not 
perhaps be irrelevant to reflect on it a little, they rest 
themselves ; and they are right. The deuce! Man must 
not expose himself, by an excess of work, to premature 
exhaustion of the intellect! By a series of very wisely 
calculated efforts, they get as far as announcing a re- 
hearsal. On that day the director gets up early, shaves 
himself carefully, bullies several of his servants for their 
laziness, drinks a cup of coffee hastily, and .. , sets out for 
the country. Several actors have the kindness to come 
out for this rehearsal ; one by one they drop in until five 





have gathered. The announced time being half-past 
‘twelve, they very calmly talk politics, commerce, rail. 
ways, fashions, the stock exchange, dancing, philosophy, 
till two o’clock. Then the accompanyist makes bold to 
call the attention of the gentlemen and ladies to the fact 
that he has been waiting for some time, and begs them 
to have the goodness to open their parts and look them 
over. Upon this observation each makes up his or her 
mind to ask for the parts, turns over the leaves a minute, 
shakes off the sand, fuming and fretting at the copyists, 
and begins to. . . chattera little less. ‘ But what shall we 
do about singing? The first number is a sextet and we 
are only five! That is, we were only five just now, for L— 
has gone out; his lawyer has sent for him on important 
business. Now we can’t rehearse a sextet with four. 
suppose we put it off for another time?’ And. they all 
go away slowly as they came. There can be no rehearsal 
the next day, for it is Sunday ; nor on the day after, for 
it is Monday, and a day of performance. There is 
usually nothing done at the Opéra on these days; even 
the actors who are not in the piece that is to be given in 
the evening rest as much as possible, thinking of the 
trouble their comrades will have to endure. | Tuesday 
then! One o’clock strikes ; enter two actors who missed 
the first rehearsals, but not one of the others appears, 
It is but just ; they were kept waiting the first day ; the 
absentees made them lose their time, their dignity 
requires them to give tit for tat. At a quarter before 
three every one is there, with the exception of the second 
tenor and the first base. The ladies are charming, in the 
best of humours, and. one proposes to try the sextet 
without the base. ‘ Never mind! we shall see at least 


. what each of our parts is like.’ 


‘**One moment, gentlemen,’ said the accompanyist, 
‘I am trying to understand... this... chord; I can hardly 
make out the notes. What would you have ! you cannot 
accompany a score with twenty staves at first sight.’ 

*** Ah! you don’t know what is in the score, and you 
come ‘here to teach us our parts,” says Madame S—, 
who has a way of speaking her mind. ‘My dear 
sir, if you would take the trouble to study it a bit at home 
before coming.’ 

‘** As you did not do as much for your own numbers, 
although you are no reader, I can give you the same 
advice, madame.’ 

***Come, no personalities !’ 

*** Let us begin for goodness sake!’ cried out D—, 
impatiently. ; 

“ Ritornello, recitative for D-——, vocal ensemble on 
the chord of F-major. 

“** Lamentable ! an A-flat ! It is you, M——, you are 
the culprit !’ : 

***T! how should I sing an A-flat when I did not open 
my mouth? I am ill; I can’t go on. I must go to bed.” 

‘Good ! our four-part sextet is reduced to a trio now, 
but a real trio this time, a trio for three voice. That is 
still something. Let us goon: Za Gréce doit enfin... 
La Gréce doit (Greece must at last)... .’ 

““¢Ha! ha! ha! La graésse d’ote (goose-fat)! You 
stole that from Odry! Famous! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘**Good gracious! what a laughing creature that 
Madame S-—— is,’ says Madame G——, breaking her 
needle in the handkerchief she is embroidering. 

“©¢Oh! we witty people do not beget melancholy. You 
seem figuée,* madame! You must not be piqued at a 

* Piguée= piqued, pricked and larded. 
pun! Ha! ha! ha! the old boy is at it again!’ 

“* * Bona sera a tutti!’ says D——., rising.’ ‘ My little 
lambs you are deliciously witty, but too studious ! And 
it is quarter past three; we must never rehearse after 
three o’clock. To-day is Tuesday ; it is just possible that 
I may sing in es Huguenots next Friday ; so I must take 
care of myself. Besides, I am hoarse, and it is only 
through excess of zeal that I appeared at the rehearsal to- 
day. Hm! hm!’ 

‘* Everybody goes away. The eight or ten other trials 
more or less resemble the first two. A month passes in 
this way, after which they begin to rehearse in earnest 
for about an hour three times a week ; that makes strictly 
twelve hours of study a month. The director always 
takes the greatest care to stimulate the artistes by his 
absence ; and if a little opera in one act, announced for 
the first of May, can at last be performed by the end of 
August, he will not be far wrong if he says, boastingly : 
‘Pooh! good Lord! that is a trifle; we got that up 9 
forty-eight hours !’ 

(Zo be continued.) 





MELopy alone constitutes the essence of all music.— 
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Mr Sims REEVES commences a short tour of three 

weeks in the provinces, opening at the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, on the 18th inst. 

Ke 

THE Chester Triennial Festival will be held on the 

22d, 23d, and 24th of July, beginning with a performance 

of M. Gounod’s oratorio ‘‘The Redemption” in the 


cathedral. 
* * ¥ 


Mr A. C. MACKENZIE has undertaken to write an 
oratorio for the Leeds. Triennial Festival of next year. 
The text will be compiled by Mr Joseph Bennet, who 
constructed the libretto of the ‘“Rose of Sharon” for the 
same composer, 

* & & 

THE ‘‘ Eumenides ” of Aischylus has been selected as 
the Greek play for performance at Cambridge this year, 
Mr Stanford has already written a considerable part of 
the music, which will be published before the per- 
formance, with a translation by Mr Verrall. 

* *# % 

THE Scottish Faculty of Advocates have decided to lend 
the oldest original manuscript collection of Scottish music, 
that collected in 1635 by the proprietor of Hallyards, to 
the Marquis of Hamilton, chairman of the Musical 
Section of the Exhibition of Inventions in London. 

* * 

MDLLE. NEVADA, while in San Francisco, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful miniature yacht with silver hull 
and gold sails, named ‘‘ Amina.” ‘*May He who has 
the steerage of thy course direct thy sail,” is the legend 
in golden letters on a scarlet pennant. 

kee 

ACCORDING to the forma, an Italian manager has 
had the following notice posted up in the entrance to his 
theatre: ‘‘ Those persons who desire to encore portions 
of the opera or ballet are requested to inscribe their 
names at the box-office, and, after the performance, the 
manager will be happy to carry ott their- wish on their 
paying again the price of admission.” 

* * % 

EDMOND ABOUT once wrote in a feuilleton that 
Alboni’s singing (she was fat) was ‘‘like a nightingale 
piping out of a lump of suet.” The indignant prima 
donna sent him a goose-quill by the hands of a marquis. 
About received the pen with his most charming smile, 
and said, ‘‘I regret, sir, that Mme. Alboni should have 
plucked you for my sake.” 

* & % 

A New York musical critic sees a parallel between 
the menu placed beside the diner’s plate and the pro- 
gramme of a concert. Beethoven and Bach, for example, 
furnish the sturdy beef ; Mendelssohn the tender mutton ; 
Schubert and Schumann the side dishes; Rubinstein the 
relishes, and other composers the remaining courses and 
dessert. 

* & 

"A REMARK heard in the lobby of a theatre is instanced 
as an excellent illustration of the possibility of making the 
statement of a disagreeable fact inoffensive. The singing 
of the tenor of the evening was being discussed, when she 
looked up into her companion’s face and said, with her 
sweetest smile, ‘‘ Why, I thought he sung deliciously out 
of tune,” 
ie * %& * 

MpME. CHRISTINE NILSSON took a leading part in 
in the so-called National Concert given in the Albert 
Hall on St George’s day. As usual she excited much 
enthusiasm. Her first solo—Rossini’s ‘‘ Inflammatus” 
(Stabat Mater)—was followed by a demonstration of 
respect and esteem from the members of the choir, that 
body presenting the Swedish artist with a large basket of 
choice flowers, ee *% * 


MpME. CHRISTINE NILSSON had an enthusiastic recep- 
tion at a concert in the Trocadéro, Paris, for the benefit 
of fhe blind. Most of her pieces were encored, and she 
had quite a shower of bouquets. M. Godard was 
conductor, but M. Gounod himself conducted the 
performance of his’ ‘‘Gallia.” Mdme. Nilsson’s first 
appearance at a London concert this season will be at the 
Balfe celebration'at the Albert Hall on the 18th of June. 

ke : 

MADAME Parti has expressed an opinion similar to 
that of Mr Sims. Reeves regarding the singing qualities 
of Wagner’s music, . She says: ‘‘To hold the high 


Notes in Wagner’s music for some time sostenuto, is a 


florid music in ‘I Barbiere.’” True ehough; a new 


order of music demands a new order of executive power. 
The day of ‘‘ florid” music is about done. 
* %& * 

DurRInc the last scene of the “ Walkiire,” given at the 
Boston Theatre, when the Feuersauder was lighted, the 
covering upon which Mme. Materna reclined was ignited, 
and the danger was quickly realised by all in front. 
Before Materna had time to detect the accident a stage 
hand on watch in the wings had dashed a pail of water 
upon the flames, extinguishing them instantly. The 
theatre was packed from pit to dome. 

* & * 

Dr Von BuLow has by no means lost his‘ gift of 
elegant repartee. During his recent visit to Paris he was 
asked to play at the house of a very distinguished person- 
page. His hostess, after listening for a short time, began 
an animated conversation with another distinguished 
guest. The doctor at once stopped. The lady looked 
surprised, but my excellent friend, with his utmost polite- 
ness and sang frotd, remarked, *‘ Quand Madame parle, 
tout le monde doit se taire.” 

* 8 

Music has been produced in very various ways. 
Spontini found it impossible to compose by day- 
light. If ever he felt disposed to work during the 
daytime he would close the window shutters so that not 
a ray of light could enter the room. And not till the 
lamp was burning on his table would inspiration come to 
him. It did not, as many think, come to him even then. 

e* & 

BoILDIEU, the composer of ‘‘La Dame Blanche,” 
had another peculiarity. “He covered the walls of his 
study, which he used as his bedroom, with the music of 
operas of his own or other authors. He left his lamp 
burning all night, and as often as he awoke, his eyes fell 
on the notes which, he tells us, set his mind to work on 
fresh compositions. But were they fresh ? 

j * * * 

A New York paper made some sharp strictures upon 
loud conversation in one of the conspicuous boxes in the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the performances. 
This came to the notice of the fair occupant of the box, 
who exclaimed, ‘‘ What horrid impertinence! I pay 
$1000 for my box, while those people who complain only 
pay $3 a-piece. I think I have a right to talk as much as 
I please. If they don’t like it they can leave. They 
don’t support the opera.” 

* * 

HERR Moritz MoszkowskI, whose symphonic poem 
‘*Joan of Arc” was produced at the last Philharmonic 
concert, is a piano virtuoso. The selection of ‘‘Joan of 
Arc” by the Philharmonic directors is quite a leap in the 
dark. -Out of thirty-five pieces written by Moszkowski 
down to the beginning of the ‘present year, only two (a 
violin concerto, op. 30, and the poem, op. 19, aforesaid) 
are orchestral works, and the rest are drawing-room songs 
or show pieces for the piano. It is, however, said that a 
piano concerto and two symphonies await recognition. 

ek * 

So few particulars are given in the biographical diction- 
aries about Moritz Moszkowski that afew brief notes will be 
of interest. He was born at Breslau, August 23, 1854, and 
he began to study music at eight years of age. He subse- 
quently went to the Dresden Conservatorie, where he 
became the pupil of Leonhardt, and for harmony of 
Rischbrechter. After three years at Dresden he went to 
Berlin and studied at the Stern, and afterwards at the 
Kullak School. In 1873 he gave his first concert at 
Berlin, and afterwards played in Germany, Belgium, 
Warsaw, and Paris. He lived for some years in the 
French capital, but owing to delicate health was unable 
to appear frequently in public. On October 28 last he 
married Mdlie. Henrietta Chammade, sister of the com- 
poser Mdlle. Cécile Channade. He has now removed to 
Berlin, where he resides. 
kk & 


FRAULEIN BRANDT of the Damrosch German opera 











task which is incompatible with the execution of the 


- 


company is quoted as saying: ‘‘I do not like to step up 
to the footlights and sing straight ahead of me like an 
Italian prima donna. I do not want to be a ‘star’—I 
don’t believe in ‘stars.’ I believe in music and art. In 
Vienna and Berlin I have to stand near the first coulisse. 
Wagner, under whose tuition I have been, and who has 
often directed me, would not let me sing at the footlights. 
I want a chance to act as well as sing. I never see the 
audience. Ising fo the person I am playingwith. That, 


I think, gives best effect to the public.” 
*# % 


—_— a ree 


in Vienna includes a rather apocryphal story of King 
Louis of Bavaria, the friend and noble helper of Wagner. 
The king has a passion for solitude, and is in the habit of 
having operas performed by the first singers of Europe 
for himself alone—a solitary figure concealed behind the 
curtains of his box. Wagner’s operas have actually been 
performed in this freezing way. Count Vasili’s explana- 
tion, circumstantially given, is that the king was deceived 
by a girl whom he loved in youth, and has religiously 
kept an oath to avoid the sex. 
* * * 

THE writer par excellence of ballads of the American 
War was Henry Clay Work, who died in June 1884, 
More than 400,000 copies of ‘Marching through 
Georgia ” were sold by the publishers. It has been sung 
in every State in the Union. No Grand Army camp-tire 
is duly opened till the boys have fairly raised the roof 
with its resounding melody. Gen. Sherman was once 
seen to attempt to sing the words with over 4000 school 
children gathered to do him honour ; but the magnitude 
of the scene, the impressiveness of the children’s re- 
verence, overcame him; his voice faltered, and with 
reddened eyes he passed through the crowded lines, 
grasping as many as he could of the eagerly outstretched 
hands. 

** ® 


THE following has béen qubted as Mr Eugéne d’ Albert’s 
account of the motif of his overture ‘‘ Hyperion” :--The 
words which I have taken as my motto are the following, 
and they may, in a measure, serve as an index and de- 
scription of the overture: ‘There is a forgetfulness of all 
things; a stupefying of the senses, when it seems to us as 
though we had found everything. There is also a stupe- 
fying, a forgetfulness ‘of all things, when it seems to us 
that we have lost everything; a night of our souls where 
there is no glimmer of*a-star ; where not even a spark of 
light shines.’ In the composition I have endeavoured 
only to give a character picture, and also only the prin- 
cipal idea of it, not the details, The form is, with a few 
exceptions, that of an overture. . The first part can 
scarcely be called an introduction, as it is unusually long 
and contains the substance of the whole. In it the four 
principal motives appear in succession, and are thereafter 
in constant use.” 

° # * % 

MADAME ADELINA PATTI, who arrived in Liverpool by 
the Cunard steamer Aurania from New York, returned 
to her Welsh residence, Craig-y-nos Castle, and received 
a most cordial welcome from the inhabitants of the 
district. Madame Patti was accompanied by Signor 
Nicolini. Before leaving San Francisco a number of 
young ladies (belonging to the best local families) all 
attired in white, presented Madame Patti with a laurel 
wreath, the Jeaves of which were of pure gold, enclosing 
in the centre a magnificent star of diamonds. In two 
instances the celebrated prima donna was presented with 
a costly bouquet of flowers, in the centre of which a 
canary was enclosed ina tiny cage, a graceful compliment 
to the personal as well as vocal charms of the delighted 
recipient. 

* & % 

Dr W. Spark, of Leeds, writes» The song “ God 
Bless the Prince of Wales” was written by a Leeds man, 
the late George Linley, the author of the popular songs 
‘Thou art gone from my gaze,” ‘‘ The Swiss Girl,” &c. 
Linley was the son of an ironmonger and tinner who lived 
in Briggate. In his youthful days he was, as he often 
told me afterwards, ‘‘addicted to poetry,” and he not 
only .wrote many charming poems, but unfortunately 
lampooned the ‘‘ big wigs” of the town who offended him, 
and, as he thought, behaved shabbily towards him. ‘I 
bolted to London in a huff,” he. used to say, *‘ and shook 
the dust off my feet on Leeds for ever!” Geo, Linley not 
only wrote the words ‘‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales,” 
but he suggested to Mr Brinley Richards the kind of tune 
he thought suitable. The hint was at once-taken, and 
the composer obtained £100 for the rather commonplace 
melody, £10 of which went to the author, whilst the 
lucky publishers are supposed to have netted thousands 
of pounds profit! Shortly after the death of Linley, in 
1865, his widow presented our Corporation with his 
portrait, admirably painted by some former Leeds artist. 
This picture is now to be found hanging over the head of 
our respected burgh accountant in the room specially 
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Tue Historical Hall was well filled on the occasion of 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk’s last recital in Brooklyn this sea- 
son. No stronger indication of her musical erudition 





Count VasI1i’s much talked of revelations of society 


‘can be given than by citing some of the composers repre- 
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sented in her programme on this occasion. Among the 
compositions played by her was Schumann’s Grande 
Fantasie in C, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 
Rameau’s *f Tambourin,” Beethoven’s Grand Sonata 
No. 2, a Gavotte by Godard, two Chansons by Henselt, 
four short selections from Schumann, including his ever 
popular ‘* Traumerei,” besides his Fantasie above re- 
ferred to, a Nocturne and a waltz by Chopin, and 
Schubert-Liszt’s ‘‘ Erl-Konig.” The Aeynofe says that 
the audience rose in their seats to bid her adieu, and 
their marks of esteem for her as a modest, lovable 
woman, and their expressions of admiration for her as an 
artiste of uncommon earnestness and ability, were of the 
most emphatic kind ever heard in Historical Hall on a 


similar occasion, 
* * * 


MADAME HOPEKIRK was invited, along with Emma 
Thursby, to play at Washington before President Cleve- 


land and his Cabinet. 
* * * 


THE announcement that the great French composer 
has been sentenced to pay Mrs Weldon £10,000 damages 
has caused a great sensation in Paris. In the A/atin 
there appears an account of a conversation on the subject 
between M. Gounod and a rédacteur of that journal. 
After expressing bitter regret ‘that he had wasted so many 
years in England with Mrs Weldon, M. Gounod ex- 
plained that he believed he had found in her an apostle 
of musical art, and an enthusiastic admirer of his works. 
As to the judgment just pronounced, M. Gounod called 
it ‘simply monstrous.” The calumnious article which 
was attributed to the inspiration of M. Gounod was, he 
affirmed, not seen by him until two months after it ap- 
peared, when it so irritated and annoyed him that he 
was on the point of demanding satisfaction in the usual 
way from its author, M. Albert Wolff. 

ee 

THE judgment of the English tribunal, M. Gounod 
contended, could not be executed in France, and if Mrs 
Weldon should attempt to get it ratified by the French 
courts, he should look forward with confidence to the 
issue. He had not put himself to any trouble in regard 
to Mrs Weldon’s suit ; the directors of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, where Afors e¢ Vita is about to be pro- 
duced, had simply instructed Mr Lyttleton to appear, so 
that judgment might not go by default. 

** 

Ir is said that when Joachim was living at Hanover, 
he took it into his head to learn skating. He went on 
the ice, had the skates fastened on, and asked the at- 
tendant to give him a few directions, ‘‘Oh,” said the 
latter, ‘‘it is easy enough, Herr Bandmaster. You 
throw out one leg and then the other, and off you go.” 
Well and good ; Joachim threw out one leg and then the 
other, and flop! there he lay sprawling on the ice. 
‘«Oh, aye ; Herr Bandmaster,” said the attendant, with 
a somewhat malicious grin, ‘it is easy enough, but then 
it’s not quite as easy as fiddling, you know,” 

* & 

PERUGINI’s real name is Chatterton. He proves 
Wordsworth’s saying that the child is father of the man. 
He is, in a plastic sense, a masculine beauty, and, at the 
age of three and a half, won a first prize at Barnum’s 
Baby Show. It was awarded him by a jury of twelve 
ladies, who all kissed and caressed him. He retains a 
vivid recollection of the ordeal. The prize was one 
hundred dollars and a gold badge. 

* # * 

WueEn Barnum sailed last for Europe, Perugini was in 
the same steamer. Meeting him on deck, the famous 
showman put his hands in his pockets, planted himself 
firmly on his feet, stared at the tenor, and said, ‘* Well, 
I guess this ain’t the first time I’ve met you?” No, 
Mr Barnum, it is not. I am curious to see if you can 
remember where the meeting was.” Mr Barnum thought 
and thought. ‘* Perugini, Perugini,” he cogitated, ‘I 
have seen the name in operatic advertisements, but I can- 
not associate it with the face, which somehow I know 
Are you an Italian?” “No,” Well, then, 
what were you called originally?” ‘ Chatterton.” 
“That’s it! You're the prize baby.” ‘Yes, Mr 
Barnum, it is to you I owe my earliest success.” ‘* So 


it is; and I’m proud to hear you acknowledge it.” 
** & 


” 


well, 


A FEW days later an attempt was made to get up a 
Barnum came to ask Perugini to be 
the tenor vocalist. The singer, who was not quite well, 
needed to be pressed. Said Barnum: “If you don’t 
shake off that cold and sing, I'll tell how you were the 


concert on board. 





don’t. Keep silent about it, and you shall have the song. 
But you must be my sponsor.” Barnum, therefore, on the 
occasion of the concert, advanced to the place set apart 
for the singers, leading the handsome young tenor, and 
said: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to present to 
you Signor Perugini, whose first appearance in public 
took place under my auspices, under what circumstances 
you need not ask, for I don’t mean to tell you.” Barnum 
told Perugini that he was the liquid-eyed juvenile he 
remembered him, plus a moustache. 
* % * 

Miss CLARA LouIsE KELLOGG, the American vocalist, 
says, that ‘‘ sweets, highly-spiced food of any kind, and 
nuts, must be carefully avoided hy the singer, and even 
ice-water is one of the worst things for the throat. It should 
never be taken just before singing, for it leaves the singer 
as hoarse as if she had a violent cold. 
drink, yet the exercise of singing creates a craving for 
something to moisten the throat. Different singers use 
different drinks -for refreshing the throat according as 
their experience has taught them. I have found beef- 
tea to be of great service. The singers of the past 
generation depended a great deal upon sulphur, and so 
do those of to-day, only they take smaller doses. They 
take it homeeopathically. Patti, I am told, puts a great 
deal of dependence upon hepar-sulphur, I use it too, 
and so do singers who are homceopathists, and most of 
them are, for they find that prevention is the best treat- 
ment for ailments.” ; 
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THE cantata, or Feestzang, at the opening of the 
International Exhibition at Antwerp was executed by 
an orchestra of 190 performers, including six lady 
violinists, suppgrted by the great organ. The chorus 
consisted of 384 female, 408 male, and 434 children’s 
voices, The libretto is written by M. Jan Van Beers, 
and the music by Peter Benoit. One portion of the work 
is entitled the ‘‘ Flemish Sanctus,” which, as the public 
were informed, ‘‘ consists of three exclamations, intro- 
duced by crescendos, each emphasised by the firing off of 
a cannon. Each discharge will be repeated by the 
cannon at St Anne’s Fort, and at the third discharge all 
the bells in the town will peal, and the final choral of the 
feestzang will be played by trumpeters on the top of the 
tower of Notre Dame, and announce the Blyde Maere 
(glad tidings) to the town.”  Unluckily, M. Benoit’s 
cannon, worked by electricity, would not go off; but 
with this exception, the performance was very successful. 

* & 
THE action brought by Mdme. Christine Nilsson against 
the estate of her late husband, M. Rouzaud, for the recovery 
of a sum of £9960 sterling, which she had advanced to 
him during his lifetime, came on for hearing before the 
First Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. The 
money had been sunk in the purchase of a share in a 
stockbroker’s business, of some landed property in France, 
and of Russian bonds and Panama shares. Mdme. Nilsson 
was, according to the marriage settlement, to retain com- 
plete control of her own money. M. Rouzaud died about 
three years ago in a lunatic asylum. It is said that if 
Mdme Nilsson gains her case, she intends to make a 
present of the money to the married sister of her late 
husband, her motive in bringing the action being to 
prevent the large sum in dispute from falling into the 
hands of the other members of the family. 

* * * 
THE anniversary of the birth of Glinka, the Russian 
composer, was celebrated at Smolensk on May 20, by the 
unveiling of a monument to his memory. 

* # % 
A SINGULAR concert, at which the ninety instruments 
in the orchestra consisted of mandolines, citerns, lutes, 
guitars, and harps, and the forty vocalists were all 
amateurs, was lately given in Florence. } 

* * % 
ATaconcert in Madrid, Wagner’s ** Walkiirenritt ” was 
recently performed for the first time in Spain, and was 
received with much enthusiasm. 

. * e * 

FRANZ VON SUPPE’S new two-act opera, ‘*Der Matrosen 
Heimkehr,” was recently performed for the first time, 
under the composer’s own direction, at Hamburg. The 
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Ir has been resolved to establish in the new Central 
Cemetery at Vienna a kind of ‘‘Campo Santo” for past 
Viennese celebrities. A spot will be set apart in it for 
famous musicians. Beethoven and Schubert will be 
removed thither from where they now lie. Mozart will 
be represented only by his bust, for, as he was buried jn 
a common grave, it has been impossible to discover his 
remains, despite the long and careful search, continued 
even now, which has been made for them. Hopes are 
entertained that Gluck, also, will be transported from 
his present resting-place, a small suburban cemetery, to 
the new funeral Pantheon. Haydn’s skull, at least—now 
in the possession of a medical man in this capital—will 
likewise be sent. His body is at Eisenstadt. 

* % * 
' By request of the French Government the Opéra 
directors have arranged to give twelve representations at 
popular prices during the year. The first realised £424, 





crowds, despite the wind and rain, having collected 
outside the doors as early as three o’clock in the afternoon, 
The house presented a strange appearance, there being 
very few black coats to be seen, whereas in the front row 
of the amphitheatre (the seats corresponding to the 
otchestra stalls in‘London) more than one white cap, 
instead of a bonnet, as headgear, was to be seen. The 
opera, L’Africaine, was listened to with rapt attention 
throughout. The prices are about half the usual charge, 
in some cases less. 
ee 

THE municipality of Antwerp have formed an official 
committee charged with finding comfortable lodgings for 
visitors to the international exhibition in that city. To 
this end official registry offices have been opened where 
the stranger can at once have his choice of accommoda- 
tion at a fixed tariff, which includes not only a sleeping 
apartment, but breakfast, lights, and attendance. The 
rates are from 12s. for the first class, down to Is. 3d. for 
the seventh class. Visitors to the International Musical 
Congress in the first week of August may thus expect 
every attention. 

eee 

FRANz Liszt, who has returned to Weimar, will attend 
the Meeting of Composers at. Carlsruhe, and also the 
Musical Festival at Antwerp. For want of time, Anton 
Rubinstein will not, as announced, conduct his ‘‘ Ocean 

‘ ” 
Symphony. sea 
MASSENET has had every reason to be satisfied with 
his recent visit to Marseilles, for, besides the hearty 
applause of the public, he had an elegant dd¢on presented 
to him, a magnificent bronze statue—Za Fortune, by 
Moreau Vauthier—and also a bronze cup, the latter being 
offered by the interpreters of Hérodiade. 


* kee 


THE Rossini prize of 6,000 francs has been divided 
between M. Lucien Lambert, a debutant, and M. Georges 
Mathias, the well-known professor at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, whose Hamlet and Mazeppa overtures have had 
a fair measure of success. ’ 


ee 


THE subject was a lyric scene from the “ Prometheus 
Bound” of Aéschylus, translated with deteriorations by 
M. Camille du Locle. It was not to be wondered at that 
no composition was thought sufficiently good to receive 
the entire award, the theme imposing an unusual strain 
upon the resources of any musician, 

** 


THE general verdict appears to have been that while 
the mastery of technique displayed by M. Mathias was 
unexceptionable, the fresh inspiration of the younger 
musician more than outweighed any defects due to in- 


experience, 
i * * * 


M. BERARDI, who recently made a successful début at 
the Opéra in Paris in the réle of William Tell, is by no 
means wanting in versatility. He began as a basso, now 
he is a barytone, and shows no signs of faltering in his 
upward career. He commenced at the bottom of the 
ladder, and may yet rival Farinelli. 


eee 
A SITE near the New Gewandhaus at Leipzig has been 
selected for the new Royal Conservatory of Music. The 
cost will, it is estimated, amount to 700,000 marks, 4 
considerable portion of which, namely, 300,000 marks, 
has been contributed by a wealthy and liberal friend of 
the institution. i. 
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BaTH.—The Choral Union gave Handel’s ‘“ Judas 
Maccabzeus ” at the Assembly Rooms, Mrs Hutchinson, 
Miss E. Rees, Messrs Guy and Brandon were the, prin- 
cipals. Herr Sondemann conducted. The choruses were 
generally well rendered. The band, under the leader- 
ship of Mr Carrington, proved equal to the demands 
made upon it, and Mr Brownell presided at. the har- 
monium with his usual ability. There was a fairly large 
audience. 

BELFAST.—With the ‘merry month of May” the 
season here may practically be said to have drawn toa 
close. Among the concluding concerts, the first chrono- 
logically was given by the ‘*Queen’s College Belfast 
Musical Society,” under the conductorship of Herr Adolf 
Beyschlag, in the hall of the Constitutional Club, on the 
6th instant, the proceeds being generously devoted by the 
members to the funds of the Royal Hospital. The 
Society is, musically speaking, in its infancy, and must 
not be too critically dealt with. Suffice it to say, that 
their efforts were creditable in the extreme. The 
programme on the occasion was a miscellaneous one, and 
cannot be treated zz extenso. The best effort of the 
Society was in Balfe’s arrangement of ‘‘ Erin the tear and 
the smile.” Mr A. E. J. M‘Creary acted as accompanist 
during the evening with his usual discretion and good 
taste.—The Belfast Choir gave their last concert for the 
season on the 8th instant, and in it, though departing 
from their usual severely classical course, gave a mis- 
cellaneous concert of a very attractive performance. Mr 
Smythe as usual wielded the baton.—On the 14th instant, 
the Belfast Academy Choir gave a concert. The effort 
was creditable, considering the age of. the Society, but 
calls, musically, for no special notice. 

BIRMINGHAM.—-On the 3oth of April the Amateur 
Harmonic Association gave first performances in Bir- 
mingham of Raff’s ‘‘ Hours of the Day,” Lloyd’s “ Hero 
and Leander,” and Anderton’s ‘‘ Norman Baron.” The 
second piece mentioned was fairly rendered, but the 
singing and orchestral playing in the first and third were 
scarcely passable. Madame Agnes Miller played the 
pianoforte solo part in Raff's suite in brilliant style. 
Since the beginning of May, Birmingham has been 
without any music of importance, A strangely mangled | 
version of ‘‘Guy Mannering ” has been produced at the 
Grand Theatre ; the Jubilee Singers have made two ap- 
pearances at the Town Hall; and a concert has been | 
given at the Botanical Gardens to inaugurate some new 
glass houses. 

Bow AND BrRoMLey Insriture.—On Saturday last 
an excellent concert was given by the choir of the Insti- 
tute under the direction of Mr W. G. M‘Naught, assisted 
by Mr G. A. Osborne and Mr E. H. Turpin. The chief 
vocal items were:—An extensive selection from Mac- 
kenzie’s “‘ Rose of Sharon ;” Sir George Macfarren’s 
part-songs, ‘‘ Sands of Dee,” and ‘Break, Break, 
Break ;” and the fragments of Mendelssohn’s unfinished 
opera, ‘‘ Loreley.” These numbers were admirably sung, | 
and left nothing more to be desired as to tone and ex- 
pression, Miss Marianne Fenna gave the solo satisfac- ; 
torily in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Loreley,” and contributed 
Donizetti’s cavatina, “O luce di quest’ anima,” to the | 
vocal numbers. Mrs M‘Naught’s: skilful pianoforte’ ac- | 
companiments- must not be overlooked. But the most ' 
interesting feature of the concert was the performance of | 
Grand Duo concertante for the pianoforte and organ, | 
by Mr G. A. Osborne. 

bristoL.—The determination of the Committee of the | 
Monday Popular Concert Society to give an extra concert | 
on a larger scale at the close of the season, proved in , 
excellent judgment. Provincfal audiences rarely have the | 
opportunity of hearing Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, still | 
less of hearing the whole of Beethoven’s symphonies sys- | 
tematically and ably given. By the selection of the choral | 
symphony as the first item in the programme of the 
concert of May 13th, Mr Riseley has now completed the 
cycle of the symphonies with a degree of success rarely 
attained by local conductors. His own orchestra and | 


choir are always kept’ in excellent form, and on this ; 
occasion, by amalgamation with Mr John Barrat’s choir, 
Upwards of 200 of the best local voices were placed at his 
disposal. The result was a performance. which gave | 
almost unmixed satisfaction, despite the tendency of most 
of the voices to become a little strained in such high 
Writing as the sustained thirteen-barred A 2 alt. It 


would, however, be superfluous to attempt ‘to find flaws in 
work which was for the most part steadily and even 
brilliantly rendered, and which would have been credit- 
able to the city had it been given in far inferior fashion. 
The second portion of the concert—Mr Barnett’s cantata, 
‘©The Ancient Mariner ”—was naturally more within the 
performers’ scope, and left little to be desired. | Miss E. 
Farnol, Miss E. Rees, Mr Harper Kearton, and Mr H. 
Thorndike, were the principal vocalists, Mr Carrington, 
who is now resident in Bristol, being first violin. Miss 
Farnol, who is new to the Colston Hall audience, and 
who came on Mr Ebenezer Prout’s recommendation, was 
favourably received. No further concerts of importance 
are immediately forthcoming, but preparations are being 
pushed on for the Festival.in autumn. A meeting, recently 
held here in connection with the Society of Professional 
Musicians, was fairly well attended despite the imperfect 
announcement. It was so far unanimous as to express a 
vote of sympathy with the objects of the Society, which 
has for its chief aim the registration of musical teachers. 

Buxton. —On Saturday evening, May 2d, the first of 
the series of ‘‘special popular Saturday evening con- 
certs,” under the conductorship of Mr Karl Meyder, 
was given in the Concert Hall of the Pavilion. The 
vocalist was Miss Ada Doyle, contralto, of Albert and St 
James’s Halls, 

CarDIFF.—To celebrate the opening of the New Park 
Hall, with its magnificent new music organ by Messrs 
Willis & Son, London, two concerts were given on the 
28th and 29th ulto., by the Cardiff Choral Society 
assisted by a specially selected orchestra of fifty instru- 
ments, under the leadership of Mr J. T. Carrodus. The 
first work given was!the ‘‘Messiah.” Mr A. L. 
Peace, Mus. Doc., Glasgow, presided at the organ, 
and the soloists were Miss Annie Marriott, Madame 
Enriquez, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Signor Folio. 
The second concert took the form of an organ recital, 
by Mr A. L. Peace, Mus. Doc., when to the delight of a 
good: audience he gave the overture to ‘‘ William Tell, 
Haydn’s Dream.” Miss Hilda Wilson, as vocalist, 
filled up the intervals with some fitting selections. In 
the evening, long before the appointed time, hun- 
dreds of persons had blockaded the the entrances, 
with the hope of gaining admission ‘to hear Mackenzie's 
‘*Rose of-Sharon,” but to many disappointment was 
doled out, the building being packed to excess. The 
members of the choir were uniformly attired, the 
ladies in white and red, the gentlemen in black and wear- 
ing roses. The same orchestra attended, but the leading 
vocalists were Miss Mary Davies (Soprano), Miss Hilda 
Wilson (Contralto), Mr Edward Lloyd (‘Tenor), and Mr 
Watkin Mills, as Bass. Great praise must be accorded 
to the Secretary (Mr T. L. Evans), and to the Conductor 
(Mr D. C. Davis, R.A.M.), who has struggled to pre 
sent the best compositions of the day before the music-folk 
of South Wales, and has always managed to bring his choir 
to perfection before the day of performance. In order to 
show appreciation of his exertions, a benefit concert for 
him has been arranged, when the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” will 
be performed, Mr Davis himself conducting, a full band 
and the same artistes attending. 

DuNDEE,—-In commemoration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Bach and Handel, the Dundee 
Amateur Choral Union gave an interesting and well-con- 
sidered concert on the 14th ultimo, the programme being 
made up exclusively of excerpts from the above masters. 
Mrs Hutchinson and Mr Watkin Mills were engaged as 
soloists, Dr Peace played the accompaniments on the 
organ, and Mr R. H. Turner conducted. While there 
was much to admire in the chorus singing, notably in the 
steadiness and rich volume of tone in the chorales from 


| Bach’s anthem, ‘‘ Blessing, Glory, and Wisdom, and 


Thanks,” we have heard the Choral Union sing much 
better ; a want of attack and a certain indistinctness in the 
flow of the parts in several of Bach’s choruses betraying 
unfamiliarity with the undoubtedly most difficult music. 
Handel’s choruses were much better rendered, and the 
selections from ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” ‘‘Solomon,” and 
‘‘ Messiah,” were most enjoyably sung. Mrs Hutchin- 
son, with her lovely voice and artistic method, charmed 
the audience with ‘‘ My heart ever faithful,” and ‘‘ Thine 
heart O give me, dearest,” in the first part, and ‘‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” and ‘‘O had I Jubal’s lyre,” in the 
second, besides taking part with Mr Watkin Mills in 
Handel’s duet, ‘‘Caro bella,” which was most accept- 
ably sung. Mr Watkin Mills found ample scope for his 
ringing baritone voice in ‘‘ Arm, arm ye brave,” and 
‘* Thrice blest,” which he sang with musicianly feeling 
and much vigour. There should also be mentioned Dr 
Peace’s artistic accompanying of ‘the solos and choruses, 





and congratulate Mr Turner on -his ability in controlling 
so well the large force under his command. 

EpDINBURGH.—If the power to evoke enthusiasm were 
a sufficient test, it would be hard to name any who could 
compare with Sarasate. His reception-here had a warmth 
that for these climes might fairly be termed tropical. 
Apart from technique, the strength of his art, so far as it 
admits of analysis, is its intensity, every work seeming to 
be endowed under his hands with a highly-strung vitality ; 
and the excess of this virtue was to be noted in an excite- 
ment leading to acceleration of the tempo. The familiar 
Mendelssohn concerto has probably never had a more pas- 
sionate rendering here, the allegro especially being taken 
with impetuous speed. That all three movements had a 
peculiarly thrilling quality of expression is as undeniable 
as that they were played with great sonorous beauty. 
Some of the work in his arrangement of the ‘‘ Faust” airs 
exhibited a wonderful truth and fulness of intonation if 
the playing of passages of wide intervals; and his produc- 
tion of harmonics as demonstrated by a strain in the 
Spanish dances could not well be surpassed.—At a recital 
by the St Aidan’s Choir.a trio from the pen of Mr J. M. 
Sinclair was performed. It is written with considerable 
knowledge of effect, and abounds in melodious and spirited 

passages. 

GALASHIELS.— An organ recital and service of sacred 
music was given by Mr Humphrey J. Stark, at St Paul's 
Church, Galashiels, on May 6th. The programme 
included Fantasia in D minor (H. J. Stark); Air with 
variations (Beethoven); Gavotte in D, Short Fugue in A 
minor (Bach) ; Offertoire in D major (Batiste); Cantiléne 
Pastorale, “‘ Grand Cheeur” (Salomé); Impromtu (H. J. 
Stark); and Marche Religeuse (Adolphe Adam). 

GLascow.-—The annual concert by the Glasgow Aca- 

demy Choir, an interesting body of youngsters, claims 
all the dignity pertaining to an event in local musical 
circles. Old world records show with what zeal and 
care the youthful mind was trained in the ‘‘concord of 
sweet sounds,” how preferments, even unto the dignity of 
a bishopric, fell to the lot of the choristers of the Church 
of Sarum. True enough, custom ordained that the little 
bishops should only reign from the anniversary of St 
Nicholas until Innocent’s Day, but, during the two and 
twenty days of cagonical power, the juveniic occupant of 
the throne flourished right regally, drew his rents and 
capons, and had, moreover, the felicity of being surrounded 
by the rest of the choir children in the capacity of pre- 
bendaries. Mr A. B. Gaul’s sacred cantata ‘‘ Ruth” 
formed the first part of the programme. It was 
admirably sung throughout, but most interest was 
secured by the performance of Mr C. Hall Woolnoth’s 
setting of Austin Dobson’s poem ‘‘ The Seasons,”—On 
12th inst., a new cantata, Dame Hulda, was given in 
the Queen’s Rooms by a choir of young ladies, brought 
together and conducted by Mr Woolnoth. The composer 
of the new-corner is Mr A. J. Waley, a gentleman 
favourably known here as a pianist. The performance 
was hardly an ideal one, and as a copy of the work is un- 
available—it is still, I believe, in MS.—-criticism of the 
contents cannot now be offered. It may, however, be 
said that the cantata, which illustrates a fairy subject, is 
a promising effort, and another and a better opportunity 
of hearing it ought to be forthcoming.—Messrs Pater- 
sons’ efforts on behalf of the Western Infirmary had, 
all things considered, excellent results. The programme 
drawn up for the recent concert brought forward, and 
with much acceptance, the leading members of Mr 
Cole’s orchestra. As usual, something good, and full of 
abiding interest, was provided—for instance the perfor- 
mance, an excellent one too, of the movements from 
Schubert’s Octet, a work which the executants bid fair to 
make their own. An admirable account was also given 
of Beethoven’s Trio for strings No. 1, foreshadowing the 
treat in store for lovers of chamber music by-and-bye. — 
The sad death by drowning of Mr Channon Cornwall 
has called forth expressions of unfeigned regret in musical 
circles in and around Glasgow. Mr Cornwall was organ- 
ist to Sandyford Parish Church, and accompanist to the 
Glasgow Choral Union. He was only recently married, 
and there is much sympathy with the young widow in her 
sudden bereavement. 

LEEDS.--Two ‘‘ Beethoven Evenings” were given in 
the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, last week by Herr Alfred 
Christensen (pianist) and Mr Edgar Haddock (violinist), 
at which the complete sonatas composed for the piano 
and violin by Beethoven were performed. With two such 
distinguished players, it is hardly necessary to add that 
their efforts were highly successful, and were evidently 
appreciated by audiences which were both large and 
critical. The solo vocalists were Messrs W. A. Wallis 
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and Frank Lets, whose songs were given in very good 
taste. A leading feature of the second concert was the 
** Kreutzer” Sonata. Jt should be stated that the entire 


ten sonatas were performed—a thing, it is said, never 
| Sight singing, pianoforte playing, choirs from elenientary 

Musica. Artists’ Sociery.--It was evident by the | 
crowded state of Willis’s Rooms, at the last concert, that 
| persons took part in them this year, 
proceedings of the above society was in no danger of 


before attempted, 


the interest hitherto felt by professors and amateurs in the 


diminution. Besides increase in numbers there was ap- 
parent in the audience a warmer strain of enthusiasm than 
that usually evoked by the society’s performance of new 
compositions. First in the programme came a prize quar- 
tette in G, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, composed 
by Mr Charles E, Stephens, a musician who long ago 
established his claim to respect and favour. The work, 
excellently interpreted by M, Weiner, Mr Ellis Roberts, 
Mr Alex. Wright, and M. Albert, received emphatic ap- 
proval, A romanza in F, for pianoforte and violoncello, 
written by Mr Alfred Gilbert, and recommended to the 
audience by the executive talents of Mdme Conrad 
Bihner and M. Albert, was admired for its unpretending 
but withal artistic character. Mr Aguilar was represented 
by a sonata duo for four hands on one pianoforte, wherein 
the able musician again shows his thorough command ove 
the sonata form. The composer, assisted by Miss Edith 
Goldsbro, gave, it is presumed, a faithful, as it certainly 
was an effective rendering of the work, The greatest 
success of the evening was won by Mr Walter Macfarren 
in a sonata in D for pianoforte and violin, which had the 
advantage of being introduced to the public by Mr Carro- 
dus (violin) and Miss Dora Bright (pianoforte), who had 
music worthy of their abilities, and in the exercise of their 
skill honoured themselves whilst securing honour for the 
composer. Besides vocal music the other instrumental 
pieces were an ‘* Epithalamium,” by Miss Emily Lawrence 
and a quartette for two violins, viola, and violoncello, by 
Mr H. C, Banister. 

New York,—Ovide Musin’s concert in Steinway Hall 
was quite a brilliaut affair. It was his farewell concert, 
which means presumably that the Belgian violinist will 
reappear early next season, and take his place as leading 
violinist here. There have been greater violinists—as 
within the past fifteen years Vieuxtemps, Sarasate, 
Wieniawski, and Wilhelmj have visited the States—-but 
none of these have enjoyed greater popularity than 
Musin. He played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and 
Saint Saens’ Allegro Capriccioso, both of which are ad- 
mirably suited to his style, and was again and again 
encored, 


make it artistically complete by engaging the services of 
Mr Frank Van der Stucken and his orchestra, thc 
‘** Arion” chorus, with Mme, Helen Hopekirk as solo 
pianist, and Mdile. de Lussan, vocalist. Mme. Hope- 
kirk played in her customary fine style Schumann’s In- 
troduction and Allegro Appassionato, and in response to 
great enthusiasm and flowers, played a charming little 
gavotte. 

Norwicu.—The concert annually given by the choris 
ters of Norwich Cathedral to assist their holiday fund, in 
supercession of the old system of Christmas ‘‘ boxes,” 
took place at Noverre’s Rooms, on Friday evening, May 
Ist. It was well attended; the company including the 
Sheriff of Norwich (W, H. Dakin, Esq.), Karl Reinecke’s 
cantata for female voices and recitation, ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Swans,” the subject of which is taken from Hans Christian 
Andersen's fairy tale, formed the first half of the pro- 
gramme ; the principal parts devolving upon Masters 
Claxton and Cozens, and the narrative verses being well 
rendered by Mr Byron Foreman, The Cathedral organ- 
ist, Mr F. C, Atkinson, .ably conducted, and had the 
assistance of Mr J. W. Meers (harmonium), Mr Johnson 


His concert would have attracted a full house | 
under any circumstances, but he had the good sense to | 














(pianoforte). and Mr Hardesty (violoncello). The second | 


part of the programme was miscellaneous, the items in- 


cluding past music and songs by Mr H. J. Brookes anc | 
Mr W.N. Smith, a pretty part song of Mr Brookes’ own | 
composition, ‘‘ Spring,” being warmly and deservedly | 


encored; Raff’s trio, ‘Spring in the land,” by the 
choristers ; Kiicken’s glee, ‘* The Young Musicians,” by 
the lay clerks ; and Mr Eaton Faning’s part-song, ‘* The 
Miller's Wooing.” The concert was a decided success, 
being highly appreciated by the audience in general,—A 
classic pianoforte and violin recital, which will long be re- 
membered, was given in the Agricultural Hall Assembl) 
Room, on Wednesday evening, May 6th, by Mr Charles 
Hallé and Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 

STRATFORD.—The musical competitions, which are 
annually organied by Mr J. S. Curwen, have taken 
place. The judges were Messrs W. H. Cummings, 


Ridley Prentice, and W. G. McNaught ; and competitors 
from all the suburban districts of Essex took part. There 
were competitions in violin playing for juveniles and 
adults, solo singing for contraltos, basses, and boys, solo 


Mrs E. N. 
About 600 


schools, choral societies, and brass bands. 
Buxton presented the prizes and certificates, 


[These concert notices being either collated from the Press, or 


| supplied by correspondents, no responsibility for statement is 


accepted. Secretaries or concert-directors are invited to submit 
details of concerts ] 
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HE dwarfs saw this, with pleasure, for their great 
desire is to rule, and they hoped to enslave him 
by means of his affection for Elizabeth ; but in 
this they were mistaken. He had learned from 

his attendant that-he who was master of one dwarf was 
master of them all, and could command the utmost 
exertion of their power. 

The childlike affection of these young people increased 
with time, and every evening was spent in long twilight 
walks, for in the hours that darkness was upon the earth 
the lustre of the diamond would wax dim here below ; an 
artificial night then succeeded, not dark, indeed, but 
softened light ; on such occasions Hans was even pleased 
and cheerful, but Elizabeth would often think of the life 
above where men dwell beneath the changing orbs of 
heaven. Still, however, this was but a passing shadow 
of the moment ; in listening to him she loved, all else was 
speedily forgotten. } 

It once happened that they walked farther than was 
their custom, till they at last found themselves beneath 
the very spot where the mountain opened to let out the 
dwarfs into the upper world. On a sudden they heard 
the crowing of cocks from the earth above, a sound 
that had not reached them for twelve long years; it 
awoke in Elizabeth’s breast a thousand recollections—of 
her home, her dear parents, and the playmates of her 
childhood, of the flowers of spring, and the winter’s fire- 
side. 

At last she found language for her feelings. 

‘*It is beautiful here below, and the little race are 
kind and gentle ; but my heart is not at home here, and 
indeed never can be. This is not a life for human 
beings. Often at night I dream of my parents, of the 
church, and the Sunday crowds meeting around my 
father, and then, oh! my heart throbs to be with them. 
Here we can never be one, dear friend ; think of this, 
and contrive some means for our departure.” ; 

“You advise me rightly,” said Hans; ‘‘this is no 
home for us. We ought, indeed, to ascend from these 
scenes of sorcery and blindness; ascend to the world of 
the sun, and walk like other children of the earth. Yes, 
my heart is indeed heavy, dear Elizabeth, I will not 
stay here a day longer, for they dare not keep me; I am 
their master.” 

At these last words the poor child Elizabeth became 
pale as death; they reminded her of what she had too 
lightly forgotten—of her servitude, and of its necessity 
for fifty years before she could revisit the earth. 

** What have I to do on earth?” she said. ‘‘When I 
revisit it my father and mother will be dead, and the 
playfellows of my youth old and grey. Age will be 
upon your head also, and what then will it avail me 
that I shall still be young, and only in my twentieth 
year?” 

Poor, poor Elizabeth! Hans felt the truth of what she 
had spoken, but he pressed her hand to his heart, and 
promised never to leave that place of middle earth until 
he should leave it with her. With this they parted, sad 
and almost hopeless, The whole night through Hans 
meditated upon the way of freeing his beloved. When 
morning broke he summoned to him the six chief dwarfs 
with whom he always sat at dinner. Much as they were 


| astonished at his call, they were forced to obey it ; and 


when all were present he demanded of them his Eliza- 
beth. This was at once refused, upon which Hans, in 
great wrath, exclaimed, ‘‘ You can and shall give up 
Elizabeth. You know my orders. I entreat no more; 
let me see you again to-morrow.” 

And the morrow came, but with it no alteratiog in the 
resolves of the little people. Hans, therefore, began to 


show his power by employing them in breaking and 








dragging huge stones, and in other hard work tha 
martyred their tender limbs as if they had been stretched 
upon the rack. Still all was in vain, At last he could 
no longer bear the sight of their torments, and Ceasing to 
plague them, separated himself from their society, and 
lived almost as a hermit. In one of his lonely walks he 
was breaking the stones against each other for want of 


| occupation, when suddenly a toad sprang from a piece of 


rock that he had just shivered. 

At this sight, the tales of the old cowherd suddenly 
flashed upon his memory, and he exclaimed, ‘Now, 
then, Elizabeth is mine. The malicious dwarfs could 
endure the scourge, but here is an enemy whose sight 
will sting them worse than the sting of iron or the bite of 
scorpions.” 

With this he enclosed the creature in a vase of silver, 
and again summoned the little people to his presence, 
No sooner had they come within a few paces of their 
noxious enemy than its influence acted upon them like an 
electric shock. They fell to the earth convulsed, shriek. 
ing, and writhing like half-bruised serpents. Every 
hand was stretched forth to sue for mercy, and every 
voice was loud in promises. Hans, feeling that the 
power was now with himself, told them that he should 
depart that night between the hours of eleven and twelve 
with his Elizabeth, and ordered them to load five 
waggons with the riches of their kingdom. To this they 
promised assent, and even to his wish that all their ser. 
vants should be free, who, according to earthly reckon- 
ing, were more than twenty years of age. 

It was now an hour after midnight, the mountain 
opened, and they stood again upon the earth, and for the 
first time for twelve long years they saw the red of 
morning glimmering in the east. The dwarfs swarmed 
like bees about the waggons, all were busy though in 
silence, for the hand of their master lay heavy upon them. 
It looked like the breaking up of their kingdom. And 
now Hans took the green cap from his head, waved it 
thrice in the air and flung it amongst the crowd. In an 
instant all had vanished, nothing was to be heard but the 
whispers of the grass that waved in the morning wind like 
the gentle rise of the ocean when it swells. Just then the 
clock from Rambin church struck two. Great was the 
surprise of the whole village when this singular cavalcade 
appeared before the cottage of Jacob Dietrich. But 
wonder was soon lost in joy when the tale was told.» The 
old man and the pastor blessed their children, and at their 
wedding party maids danced in shoes of glass, a thing 
almost as wonderful as the Crystal Palace. 





‘*T’m on the sea! I’m on the sea!” roared a bad 
singer. ‘‘You’re not,” cried a musical punster in the 
company. ‘‘ You would be on the C, if you sang in tune: 
but you are on the B-flat, confound you !” 

AN amateur violoncello had the honour to play before 
Rossini. ‘‘The great master,” said the amateur, ten 
years afterwards, ‘‘was so enchanted with my playing 
that he interrupted me in the middle of a cantabile and 
came and gave me 4 kiss on the forehead. Since then, 
to preserve the illustrious imprint, I have never washed 
my face. 

THE artist made an error in the orchestra, and the 
harp hissed to the guitar, ‘‘ You are no betterthan a 
sharp.” The latter reparteed, ‘‘ And you are a half- 
brother to a lyre.” But there was no duel. 

‘* WELL, how did you like the sermon, to-day ?” 

‘* The sermon ?”’ 

‘Yes ; you were at the church weren’t you?” 

‘* Why, yes, certainly.” 

‘*Then you can tell how you liked the sermon, I sup- 
vose. You heard it, didn’t you ?” 

‘*Heard it? Certainly not. I belong to the choir.” 

A GERMAN paper says a proposal has been made to 
found a ‘‘ Richard Wagner Musik Schule” in Bayreuth. 
We should say that a spelling-schule would be more 
valuable. 

MUSICAL instruments are made of paper in England. 
This is nothing new, says a Boston paper. We have had 
newspaper organs for years in this country. 

RODERICK BONES. 
A NOTE-ABLE ROMANCE. 
By Joseph Dawson. 
A natural hero was Roderick Bones ; 
A singer who never was flat : 
For his temper was sharp, and so were his tones, 
And so was his pointed cravat. 
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With pretty Miss Crotch:t he fell deep in love, 
When he met her one day on the car: 

A grace-note he called her from spaces above, 
Though she only changed notes at a bar. 


He quavered around her without any rest, 
And begged her his solo to be ; 

But she closed on him, presto, the gate of her breast ; 
And flatly refused him the key. 


He moped for a space with patetico air, 
And wept in a minor degree ; 

But soon rose an octave above his despair, 
Resolved spiritoso to be. 


So taking base fellows with staves and with cords, 
He allegro’d up to her door, 

And beat a staccato upon it with words 
That were very high-pitched if not more. 


A score of soft lines then the lady indited, 
The major part semi-untrue ; 

But the scales of his anger her penitence sighted, 
And pause-ing from further ado, 


He granted her time, and declared she must count 
Her dot of a self as his pet ; 

So brace-ing their fortunes, a handsome amount, 
They married and formed a duet. 


Roticed of Rew 
Mudie. 
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Messrs PoHLMANN & Sons, 64 BERNERS STREET, W. 


Drei Impromptus. For pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. Com- 
posed by Alfred F. Christensen.—These three pieces have a charm- 
ing freshness and simplicity, and they are easy to perform. The 
first, in the key of B flat major, is the shortest, and perhaps the 
simplest. The second commences with a staccato passage for the 
right hand, while the tenor and bass notes are sustained, producing 
a beautiful effect. This piece is written in A major. The third 
impromptu is written in the key of A minor, and opens with the 
scale, which several times appears through the piece; a transition 
occurs on page 7 to the key of F major, and this ddagio movement 
forms quite a simple yet effective little march, occupying but a little 
over a page ; after which the piece is continued in the original key 
of A minor, ; 

Drei Stucke. By Alfred F. Christensen.—These pieces sustain 
the good opinion that one who has heard the before-mentioned 
pieces must have formed of the composer's talents. The first of the 
series is written for pianoforte and violoncello, and is written in the 
key of G major. There is an dingly pretty passage on the 
second and last page, having for its basis the diminished seventh of 
Csharp. The second is written for pianoforte and violin, in the key 
ofA major. The third, in D major, is intended for pianoforte and 
violoncello. , 





Music PuBLtisHING Co., 54 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 

Eden's Last Sunset, by Hilda Waller, is a song with some happy 
ideas, and indicates a power of reflecting ‘‘ still-life” impress‘ons. 
Probably the most has been made of the words, but, unfortunately, 
the words do not fulfil some important song requisites, and the 
music must take the burden of this shortcoming. 


Henry Kien, 3 Hotsorn Viavvcr. 

The Last Muster, by Henry Pontet, is a dramatic song with 
broad and simple voice effects, conceived in the religious spirit 
It has an ad éibitum harmonium accompaniment, and admits of 
impressive rendering, though its means are of the simplest. 

The Botschafter Waltz, by Henry Klein, is spirited and tuneful. 
It will bear comparison with the numerous current publications 0° 
the kind. 


W. J. Wittcocks AND Co., 63 BERNERS STREET. 

May Breezes. Galop. By Farley Newman.—This is a very 
lively and effective galop, but as it contains several octave passages, 
it would be unsuitable for short fingers. 

Two pianoforte compositions, by E. M. Lott, take their inspira- 
tion from the carillons of Bruges and Antwerp. The “‘ bell” effect 
on the piano is a somewhat well-worn device. In these pieces it is 
managed very cleverly, and the result is showy enough to satisfy 
the young player, while there are just sufficient difficulties to stimu- 
late, 

A more advanced technique is wanted for the rendering of three 
pieces by Seymour Smith, which are professedly illustrations of 
Shakespeare—a happy enough idea, and’ worthy an artist's best 
moods, Puck is excellently expressed, and, with crisp handling, 
will form a taking piece. A similarly pleasing result is obtained in 
Ariel by different musical means. The Romeo and Juliet attempts 
what a Liszt would hardly succeed in realising, but, taken on its 
Merits, it isa composition showing "poetic feeling, and with many 
features that a sympathetic player will appreciate. 

Lesbia, a schottische, by J. Pridham, is vigorous enough, and 
suited for dance purposes. 

Soldiers of the Guard is a vigorous military song by W. C. Levey, 
for which Clement Scott has supplied words. It has some bold 
trumpet-like effects. 

Elsie’s Reverie. Words from Longfellow. Music by J: Esplen 
Falconer.—A trivial theme is here treated with sufficient skill to 
secure attention, but the end of the song is somewhat feeble: 








The Star of Bethlehem. Composed by Fredrich Kiel. English 
adaptation by J. Maude Crament, Mus. Bac. Oxon. This work con- 
sists of sixteen numbers, including five recitatives for tenor, two 
solos for mezzo soprano, and two chorales. ‘The composer’s style is 
dramatic rather than devotional, but many of his ideas are singularly 
happy. With several of the choruses a fine effect could be pro- 
duced without much labour, the difficulties being chiefly assigned 
to the instrumentalists. The English words are generally well 
selected, but as the number of syllables often differs from the 
original, extra notes are required, which must at first cause some 
confusion. Altogether, the oratorio possesses substantial merit, and 
the adapter deserves credit for his effort to make it available for 
British choirs. 


STANtEy, Lucas, Weser & Co., 84 New Bonp St. 

Six Songs set to music, by Basil Harwood. Op. 3.—Mr Har- 
wood’s gift of melody is abundantly shown in his setting of Waller's 
Go Lovely Rose, and also in an adaptation from the German, Were / 
the Rose I'd Crown thee. Both these compositions are extremely 
sweet and carefully developed. ‘Venturing on familiar ground Mr 
Harwood presents us with a setting of A Ned Red Rose, in which 
considerable effect is produced by the simplest means. The Crad/e 
Song, though an interesting production, is far too elaborate for the 
subject. Blake’s Myrtle Shade, ad Burn’s Powers Celestial have 
apparently failed to furnish any inspiration. The latter was cer- 
tainly unworthy of notice, and on Blake’s song also Mr Harwood’s 
clever writing appears to be largely thrown away. 


Lonvon Musicat AGENCY, 132 CLERKENWELL Roap. 

The Lost Song. Words by Sherwood Ramsey. Music by Charles 
Calvert.—The poet ‘‘ sang a song long years ago,” but unfortunately 
‘it’s gone for ever more.” As we are told that it was ‘“‘full of 
pathos,” it might have proved a great success. 


E. Konuer & Son, EpinsurGcu. 
Britain’s Thousand Men. Words by Joseph M‘Donald. Music 
by J. O. Murdoch.—‘“‘ Dedicated to the heroes of Abu Klea,” this 
song is sure of a hearty reception from any popular audience. . 


F. Pitman. PATERNOSTER Row. 

The Casket of Song is intended to furnish a supply of ‘‘ fresh 
melodies” for Sunda; schools. This purpose is very liberally ful- 
filled, as the ‘* Casket” contains eighty original hymn-tunes and 
anthems mostly of a very suitable character. 


W. Reeves, 185 FLeet STREET. 


Romance in B flat, by Robert Munro. Very easy and well worth 
the attention of teachers. 


JoseruH WILttaMs, 24 BERNERS STREET, Ww. 


The Water Lilies Waltz, by Marie L. Wakefield, despite one 
or two touches of freshness, is on the whole tame and monotonous, 


Conran, Herzoc, & Co., 62 Hatton Garpen. 
The Never Forgotten Waltzes, by Edward A. Sutton, while dis- 
playing little originality, have a strongly marked accent which will 
commend them to dancers. 


City Muste Store, Moorcate STATION ARCADE. 

St Cecilia Waltz, by W. R. J. M‘Lean. This waltz contains 
many prettinesses of a conventional type, but Mr M‘Lean's ambition 
had led him into too numerous modulations which have a confusing 
effect. 








THE HARMONIUM.—I. 


Ir is not surprising that those whose musical culture has been 
acquired in association with the subtler instruments of expression 
such as the violin and piano, should be frequently found speaking 
in almost contemptuous terms of the harmonium. To those, how- 
ever, who know. its resources and its importance as a factor in 
p»pular pl and in popular education, it is very far from being 
acontemptible instrument. While it places within the reach of the 
performer the power of indefinitely sustaining notes with varying 
degrees of intensity, it enables him to select one of many qualities 
of tone and to change it for another at will. It is further possible 
to obtain from it a pleasurable result without the same degree of 
technical versatility required for either of the instruments to which 
reference has been made; the difference of touch admitting of a 
certain degree.of proficiency being attained upon the harmonium 
by those whose sluggish hands and wrists are wholly incapable of 
an equally satisfactory performance upon the piano or. violin. In 
these, expression becomes a question of the condition of the whole 
organism nervous and muscular ; in the harmonium, the expressional 
qualities, although necessarily more*limited, are developed by more 
impersonal and mechanical agencies. To develop the pianissimo 
of a Pachmann or the forte of a Rubinstein, with their almost infinite 
intermediate gradations, is a very different: thing from the develop- 
ment of expression by pressure on a knee-swell or by change of 
stops; and a partial failure in the latter regard is less glaring than 
in the former. It is beyond doubt due to this fact that the har- 
monium—an instrument still under fifty years old in its present 
form—has obtained such wide popularity; and, apart from all ques- 
tion of its high musical qualities in the hands of a master, it is 
equally certain that, so long as there are those who have little time 
for music or who commence to study it late in life, this popularity 
will continue. Few instruments are more readily responsive to the 








was enabled to add considerably to the pleasure of the home circle. 
The value of the harmonium as a backing to the lower forms of 
choral music is sufficiently obvious. 

The mystery of its origin has never been fully cleared up. The 
Chinese, who have a claim, dating from all eternity, to the anticipa- 
tion of everything to all eternity, are naturally credited with the 
invention of this also, the Chinese cheng being a species of mouth- 
harmonium. The specific difference of the harmonium from other 
wind instraments consists in the employment of what is known as 
the principle of the ‘‘ free reed"; the “ free reed” at present em- 
ployed being a thin metal tongue, akin to that of the Jew's harp, 
fastened at one end so that it can vibrate freely in the slit of a metal 
plate through which a‘current of air is forced. This, after musical 
employment in a variety of forms known as the Mund-harmonica, 
(Eolina, Orgue expressi/, Organovioline, CEoline, (folodicon, 
Phys-harmonica (Eolomelodicon, (Eolsklavier, CEolophon, and 
Seraphine, finally took typical shape as a Harmonium in the hands 
of Alexandre Debain, who patented it in 1840. Since then, of 
course, many improvements have been made in it, but to Debain the 
larger share of the credit is due. 

It is no part of our purpose in these lessons to advertise the 
Harmoniums of any special firms or to discuss the relative merits of 
different instruments. No student of music, desirous of obtaining 
an instrument, should, however, obtain one without guidance from 
someone who has a fairly wide experience in the matter. A bad 
har ium is, if possible, worse than a bad piano, and almost on a 
level with that fiendish instrument a bad vioiin. If he is wise he 
will strain his resources a little to get a really good instrument to 
begin with, rather than take the cheapest which offers as being 
good enough for a beginner. A good instrument acts as a perpetual 
stimulus to additional study, and many ill-advised purchasers would 
be glad to get rid of their first. investments, which have long since 
become a burden and an eye-sore. When you have got it, treat it 
as a human being. Do not employ it asa fire-screen in winter and 
block up theghimney with it insummer. Do not place it under the 
window or against an outer wall; and do not put little vases of 
flowers on it for the cat to knock over. The large number of con- 
sumptive harmoniums in the country is very Jargely due toftheir 
careless exposure to extremes of hot and cold with intermezzos of 
damp and dust. Above all, do not leave your instrument to the 
tender mercies of children: they will display more ingenuity in 
ruining it than was displayed by the artificers who put it together 
The true musician regards his instrument as a friend to be treated 
lovingly and even reverentty. 





THE VIOLIN.—I, 


You ask me if it will be possible for you to master the violin. It is 
a question often put to the teacher, and there is but one way of 
answering it. I reply that in music to the young all things are 
possible ; to the middle-aged hope is not forbidden; to the old no- 
thing is absolutely denied. In return let me ask if you are prepared 
to let the violin master you. Probably you, do not at once feel the 
significance of the question., Do you know that the violin is a 
passion? Yicld to it, and from that moment you are a chan: ed 
creature. It will absorb your energies and colour your views of life. 
It will haunt you in your waking hours, and in the watches of the 
night it will not forsake you. You will[think all time misspent that 
is not given to your instrument, and will find a mysterious satis- 
faction in the gradual hardening of your finger tips. You will 
become a wonder, perhaps an object of pity, to your friends, and a 
new terror to your enemies. 

I have seen many thus hopelessly smitten. While you are learn- 
ing, your opinion as to the value of domestic quiet will become 
perverted, and all civilization that does not promote your practising 
will seem a failure. Then you will become charged with a new 
kind of knowledge, jand grow rap over b invisible to 
the ordinary perception. You will be hopelessly in love with your 
violin, and jealous of all other admiration. The delicacy of the 
scroll, the sweep of the holes, the curving of the back and belly, the 
depth of tone in'the amber varnish, and the purfling—ah, the 
purfl ng !—these will feed your insatiable eye, lend eloquence to your 
tongue, and width to your imagination... You will even be infatuated 
enough to hope at times that by some lucky chapter of accidents 
your'violin had been changed in the dealer's hands, and that you 
had bought not a modern instrument as the dealer supposed, but a 
genuine Cremona. 

No other instrument that I know developey this exclusiveness of 
affection. Who ever heard a pianist warming to poetic fervour 
over the carving of the legs of his piano, or singing the praises of 
the pedals, The violin has its bard, nay, the witchery of the four 
trembling strings has moved a very Parnassus; but the piano is 
till unsung. Even the all-inclusive Walt Whitman has omitted to 
chant it. The flute-player has his ferules to doat upon; and he 
may expend his emotions in imparting a transcendent polish to 
the keys. He may also give his art a poetic sanction by relating it 
to the performances of the god Pan piping among the reeds in the 
morning of the world. Yet this is a limited and evanescent satisfac- 
tion. Witness the rarity of the aged flute-player. He puts his in- 
strument and its charms from him with his increasing scantiness of 
breath. The violin, on the contrary, never relaxes its fascination. 
I have been interested in watching, during the pauses of an 
orchestral concert, the leader of the band—an eminent player, no 
longer young—making unconscious exhibition of his subjection to the 
instrument. Placing it lovingly under his chin, he drew a note from 
the D and A strings, as a preliminary to going up the'scale like a 
flash to finish on a harmonic. Then holding the instrument in front 
of him with both hands, he scanned it with a keenly affectionate eye, 
first vertically, then horizontally, giving a passing glance into the / 
holes and noting the position of the sound-post. This done, he 
turned to the back and narrowly inspected the graining, finding no 
doubt a high esthetic delight in the beauty of the wood and the 
elegance of the contour. His comrade at the desk was then invited 
to share these pleasures of observation, pleasures that would be 
wasted on a less evolved sense; and the two entered into what 
seemed an‘ animated gossip about violins, until the tapping of the 








student and none are too old to acquire the power to bring out its 
broader and more useful effects. We have known more than one 
adult past middle life, who, if he did not become a virtuoso, at least 





duct inded them that Beethoven was In truth, it 
has to be said of the violin that age cannot stale, nor custom wither 
its infinite variety. To borrow a phrase from Dickens, it is a 
supreme ‘‘ conversational aperient,” and a firm bond of brotherhood. 
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I have sometimes thought that the violin was the central object in 
a new religion, that its votaries were joined in a common worship 
and held under a common dominion. Some might say that this is 
so far true in that the violin has its attendant spirit of evil as well as 
of good. Tartini, you will learn, wrote a sonaia, ‘‘ The Devil's 
Trill,” and there were people who thought Paganini was the devil 
himself 

Thus you will see that it is not simply a question of your mastering 
the violin. You must prepare to be mastered, and in the violin, so 
to speak, to live, move, and have your being. I have known players 
who would admit no virtue in any other instrument. The piano 
was to them an inferior sort of second fiddle, occasionally useful for 
supplying accompaniments to their solos; and the harmonium 
(though I would not have this whispered in the ear of my friend the 
professor of that instrument) was not remotely related to a musical 
machine which is efficiently worked with a handle. Now this was 
fanaticism and not reasonable worship. Still it was more to be com- 
mended than the touch-and-go method of the other player we have 
all known, who has a month at the piano and harmonium, another 
at the ‘cello, another at the violin, and yet another at the flute, with 
a few parenthetical attempts at the cornet, and who is thus able to 
massacre ‘‘ God save the Queen” and the “‘ Blue Bells or Scotland” 
on six instruments ; or as Mark Twain might say, has laboriously 
made himself six different kinds of a musical ass. No, the violin 
will be king of the realm, and you must serve it alone or remain an 
alien. 

But consider what a glorious service it is, Think of that wondrous 
range of tones that melt to teafs or ‘‘ leap to sudden laughter : " 
the long, low rippling as of mellifluous streams, or the quick 
showering of notes like spray from falling waters irradiated by the 
sunlight; the delicate fluting of innumerable happy birds; the 
trembling of passion and the vehemence of despair ; the grave, the 
jocund, the serene, the quivering, the charmingly simple or pro- 
foundly complex voices that may be made to speak from its inex- 
haustible depths. To be able to call such spirits from the vasty 
deep one might barter much; yea might profitably scorn delights 
and live laborious days, to the consumption, of much strings and 
resin. 

Being sufficiently warned of your undertaking, let us now become 
practical. In the first place you must make yourself possessor of 
an instrument. To play on a borrowed violin is unsatisfactory, if 
for no other reason than that you are helping to improve another 
person’s property. Of course you would like a Stradivarius. I 
would myself like to lie for ever on a primrose bank, where falls not 
hail, or rain, or any snow, nor ever wind blows loudly ; but let us 
be modest in our desires and aim at the possible. ‘Take with you 
to the instrument maker a friend who has a reasonably good ear for 
tone, and make a purchase. If you are lucky enough to own 
twenty-five or ten pounds, down with your dust like a nobleman ; if 
your riches amount to five pounds, still do not hoard; and if two 
pounds or one pound, sum up your wealth, do not refrain from 
buying ; you may yet get an instrument with endless possibilities of 
age in it, not to mention the label inside bearing the magic name of 
Stradivarius and the year 1715, for which there is no extra charge. 
Your friend I assume to be a fair player who can test the instru. 
ment in all positions. He will select for you an instrument which is 
not of aloud or harsh tone, which is not dull or rasping in one 
string, and feeble or squeaking in another. Equality of smooth pure 
tone is the feature to be aimed at. An experienced person will not 
be in a hurry to decide. Especially he will try the instrument on 
the shift, and on such critical notes as the B flat and the upper parts 
of the third and fourth strings. You may get an instrument better 
than many that came from the workshops of Cremona; for all know. 
ledge and skill did not end with Stradivarius. ‘hus equipped you 
will be ready for our first lesson. 


(70 be continued). 





Questions and 
eAndwerd. 
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W. J. Bunney.—Your letter commending our work is one of many 
we receive. We hope to make the Magazine more and more 
worthy of favour by extending all its attractive features. If each 
reader would imitate the example you so kindly set of introducing 
the Magazine to musical people, we should be able to work 
wonders. H. Barnard tells us that he has gained two subscribers 
We owe him thanks, and hope that many will be moved to do like- 
wise, 

Acrrep CLarKkr.—We are very pleased to have your name. 
From the merit of your tune “ Holywell” we gather that you will do 
no discredit to your teacher, 

Cnas. H. Frienv.—Thanks for the tunes, but they scarcely suit 
the Magazine. Shall be glad to hear of your musical activities. 

Cuas. Burcn.—There is little fear of you being ‘‘ taken in” except 
by your own evilly-disposed temper. Keep yourself piano, and read 
our announcements in the Afagasine in peace. 

C. H. M. Jounstone.—To answer your question regarding the 
competition sketch would be to depart from a very necessary rule. 

Maccir J. MAconie received honourable mention for her design 
for a Christmas card, We are glad to correct an error in name. 

Joun Stant.—We regret we cannot accept your hymn tune for 


publication. You say it is Peculiar Metre ; we should have thought 


it peculiar everything. Never-end on the sub-tonic. 

A. D. W.—Your method of coaching your crew by metronome to 
secure a regular stroke is certainly a novel one, but its precise con- 
nection with the Magazine of Music is not obvious. 

Jean Pavur.—Your justification of certain harmonies on the ground 
of Rossini’s remark, that “ what pleased his ears he considered good 


and correct,” is scarcely sufficient. Consider the variations in length. | 


Dora Frere.—A musical sentence may commence on any portion 
of a measure, but that which you send us has little novelty in it, and 


you have not paid due heed to the adjustment of accented notes to | 


suitable words in the poem. 
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B. Denis.—The /adurden was a drone or single note sung 
throughout a melody. It is still a favourite form of musical expres- 
sion with many ‘dear hearers,” but is apt to pall upon the listener 
before the close of a hymn of any length. Its chief advantage con. 
sists in the fact that it requires very little practice. 

X. Hampstgan.—The scale—Ut, Re, Mi, &c., is said to have 
been invented by a Benedictine of the eleventh century named Guido 
Arctine. It is supposed to have been made up of the initial syllables 
of a hymn on John the Baptist— 

Ut queant laxis 
Mira gestorum 
Solve pollutis 
Sancte Joannes. 

Ernest.—We quite agree with you that your praises of the 
Magazine of Music are far below its merits, but we cannot make 
use of your sonatina for little fingers. Unhappily we are more than 
seven, 

AppoGIatuRA.—The name which you have heard applied to the 
fifteenth of the “‘ Songs without Words”—The Harp of the Poet— 
was certainly not given it by Mendelssohn. It is one of the titles 
suggested for the series by Stephen Heller. Heller was happier 
than many in his proposals, but the principle is not a good one. 

Oprgera.—You are mistaken in your statement of fact. Rossini 
attempted all the leading musical forms except the symphony. 

TENok.—It gave us great pleasure to hear of your successful 
debut, but the pressure upon our space does not permit us to devote 
a column to your notice of it. 

Nine Years O_p.—We wish our older correspondents sent us 
such pretty letters, and deeply sympathise with you in the matter of 
scales and octaves. We can only suggest your adoption of the 
plan of the musician who touched with his nose the note which his 
fingers could not reach. 

ANTIQUARY.—There are numerous collections of French Noéls in 
which you might find the information you require. The special 
song which you quote is given with the music in the collection 
entitled ‘‘ Noei Borguignon de Gui Bardzai,” published at Dijon 
early in the last century. 

J. Witiiams.—So far as we can make out your objection to 
Liszt, it consists simply in the fact that you cannot play him 
You must find some more assured ground of opposition if you wish 
the topic discussed. 

Diapason.—The Concerto for organ and orchestra is not so new a 
form as you imagine, though you were right in thinking that Bach 
never composed one. Handel’s twenty-three concertos should, 
however, be well known. Mr Prout’s first concerto was produced 
at the Crystal Palace, October rgth, 1872. 

James Stippie.—We got your song by the first post on the 6th 
ult. We received a letter from you by the second post on the 6th 
ult., asking if any decision had been arrived at. By the third post 
on the 6th ult. came your post-card to say that the MS. had not 
been returned. We infer that it is your first work. ; 

Amicus says, ‘1 want such a description of an Aolian harp that 
I may be able to construct one. It may be that other of your 
readers may be, like myself, situated in a country house where such 
means of getting weird or soothing music may be used with ad- 
vantage.” An £olian harp is usually about three feet long, five 
inches broad, and three inches deep ; of pine wood, with beech ends 
for insertion of the tuning and hitch pins, and with two narrow 
bridges of hard wood over which a dozen catgut strings are stretched. 
These are tuned in the most exact unison possible, or the beats 
caused by their difference would be disagreeable. The direction 
sometimes attached to tune by intervals of fourths and fifths is only 
misleading. The tension should be low—that is, the strings should 
be rather slack, the fundamental note not being noticeable when the 
instrument sounds. There are usually two soundholes in the sound- 
boards. The ends are raised above the strings about an inch, and 
support another pine board, between which and the soundboard the 
draught of air is directed. To hear the Aolian harp it should be 
placed across a window sufficiently opened to admit of its introduction, 
and situated obliquely to the direction of the wind. 

Arvent ApMiIRER.—‘ What is the cause of the redness one sees 
on the wrists of professional pianists?" We give it up. Are you 
anxious to acquire it? We were disposed to congratulate you on 
your exemption. 

W. E. C.—‘‘ Whom do we consider the best pianist, Hallé or 
Rubinstein?” Which do you consider the greatest luminary, the 
moon or the sun? Madame Patey has a contralto voice. As for 
‘‘the fees of the principal schools of music in London,” we must 
refer you to those in authority. 

ENQuIRER.—It is necessary to pass a general examination before 
you can enter upon the musical examinations for the degree of 
Mus. Bac., though there are exemptions in the case of men who 
have already passed certain specified examinations, such as that for 
the B.A. degree. Apply to the “ Registrar,” at the University. 

Answers to ‘‘ Springfield,” ‘‘ Excelsior,” ‘‘ Sidney Summers,’ 
“Student of Harmony,” ‘‘ Operatic Aspirant,” “B. B.,” held over 
for want of space. 


Resonare fibris 
Famuli tuorum 
Labiis reatum, 








In order to stimulate the literary, musical, and artistic activities 
of our readers, we propose to offer from month to month a series of 
prizes for the best examples of one or other form of Competition, 

All pieces in Competition are to be fully stamped, and marked 
outside with the title of Competition, and name and address of 
Competitor. Address, Epitor, Magazine of Music, 23 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 

Musical Plebiscite.—The British Post Office is raining voting 
papers upon us, ‘The work of counting the votes is proceeding, and 





in our July number the result will be published. 


‘ 


Song.—This Competition has been largely entered. We 
in fact, wholly underestimated the time required by the Adjudicator 
to cope with the pieces. He informs us that not only the number 
but the remarkable equality of the MS. submitted, renders decision 
impossible in time for publication this month, although we have 
kept this column open till the last moment. Awards will be made 
next month. 

Verse.—We have received a very large number of 
verses, and it is pleasing to note that the perception, of song 
requirements has improved since the last competition. Still some 
sets of verses have lost a place because they were not essentially 
lyrical. The prize falls to the follwing song by May C. Gillington, 
8 Goldhurst Road West, So. Hampstead, N W. We think it should 
tempt some popular composer. 


A HEY! FOR THE NORTH, AND A HEY! FOR 
THE SOUTH. 

Goop fishermen all, I pray you tell, where may my true love be? 
1 have watched for him the livelong day, here by the soft blue sea. 
He is the bonniest sailor lad that ever stepped ashore, 
And oh but my heart is sore and sad, till I see his face once more. 
With a hey for the north, and a hey for the south, 
And a hey for all the winds that be, 
To blow and blow round the whole wide world, 
And bring him back to me. 


And ask no more of us, maiden fair, where may thy true love be ; 

The wind was moaning low last night, when he put out to sea. 

It moan’d and mutter’d from out the west, like the sound of a passing 
bell, 

And the storm awoke, and the waves were high, when the awful 
midnight fell. 

And sad is the north, and sad is the south, 

And heavy all the winds that be : 

They may blow and blow round the whole wide world, 

But never bring him-back-to thee. 


There is no cloud in all the sky, no muttering wind to*blow— 
Why do ye sigh, good fishermen all, and shake your gray heads so? 
I go a-sailing to find my love, to the heart of the red red sun,— 
He waits for me in the sunset glow, where the day is nearly done, 
And it's hey for the north, and hey for the south, 
And hey for all the winds that. be, 
To blow and blow round the whole wide world, 
And bring my love to me. 
M. C. GILLINGToN. 

If space permits, we may next month notice some of the remaining 
Competition Verses. : 

Song.—A prize of Three Guineas will be offered for the best 
setting of the verses printed above. Pieces in competition must 
reach the Editor not later than August sth. MS. should be sent 
flat, not rolled. 

Romance for Violin and Piano.—Two guineas will be given 
for an original violin composition with piano accompaniment. The 
violin part should not take the player beyond the third position, 
and the whole composition should not exceed eighty bars. Pieces 
o be lodged by sth June. ; 

Story for Children’s Column.—One guinea will be given for 
a Child’s Tale with a Musical Subject. The story should not take 
more than fifteen minutes to read aloud and not less than ten. Pieces 
to be lodged by sth June. 

Illustration of a Musical Subject.—One guinea will be 
given for a pen and ink drawing illustrating a musical subject with 
a motto from the poets. Sketch must be lodged by sth July. 

Letter to Editor.—Half-a-guinea will be given for letter to 
Editor describing a Musical Evening. Letter to be limited to 500 
words. This competition is confined to readers under fourteen, and 
closes on sth July. 


Dates and conditions of the following competitions are deferred, 
owing to pressure on our space :— 

Vocal Waltz. Organ Voluntary. 
Sacred Solo, with Harmonium Accompaniment. 
Christmas Carol. Anthem. 

The above conditions are subject to modification up to last issue 
of this Magazine prior to closing of competition. The Editor cannot 
undertake to notice any communications from Competitors. 

The Prizes are subject to be reannounced if the pieces lodged are 
not held to have sufficient merit. 





NOTE. 


Wherever possible, the MAGAZINE OF Music should le 
ordered from Book and Music Sellers or News Agents in 
preference to sending stamps, as transmission by post tends 
to injure the music and illustrations, The Publisher will 
be glad to learn of cases where the Trade have difficulty in 
supplying. 

Complaints reach us of non-delivery of MAGAZINE. 
These chiefly arise from illegible or otherwise defective 
addresses, or from orders being enclosed with competition 
pieces. Orders should be separately addressed ‘* PUBLISHER, 
Magazine of Music, 23 Paternoster Row, London, F.C.” 

Much work is caused by requests to return competition 
and other papers sent in. We will do our best to return 
these when stamped and addressed covers are enclosed, but 
we cannot accept responsibility. Copies should be bept. 

A few correspondents, who evidently do not read the 
MAGAZINE, complain that the award in the Plebiscite has 
been altered. It has been altered, but increased, since the 

Voting Paper was printed. 
* The serial tale, ““St Cecilia,” will be resumed next 
month. ee 





